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ing and acquire a fair share of the world’s wealth; there is also the fine satisfaction of 
living in daily contact with the ever-changing and never-aging beauties of nature. 
The long brown reaches of the plowed lands, the green of the meadows and pastures,| Cheaper Peas and Better Farming 

the billowy seas of corn, the shimmering whiteness of the cotton fields as they wait for the $500 More a Year Farming: By Using Less 


(0 N A RIGHTLY managed farm there is rot only the opportunity to make a good liv- Features of This Issue. 





Crimson Clover a Great Crop, C. E. Vance.... 

















. : : “2 i Fire and More Sense on the Old Fields.... 
pickers—all these contribute their due share to the contentment and happiness of farm life.| tog Cholera, R: P. Hibbard 10 


None of these is more beautiful, however, than a field of ripened grain when the wind blows| How to Make a Road Drag, Joseph Hyde Pratt 4 
over it and sets it to waving and rippling and glowing in the sunshine. be a Guarantee of Good Crops, A. L. 
° ° ° e en 
And now, that the harvest is over, we should get the zrain under shelter, and, where it is set Ts 


. ‘ ’ Whose Fault Is It if Your Land Remains 
not sown to grass or clover, the land into cowpeas or some winter-growing crop. Poor? W. F. Massey ..... 3 
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~ $500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XXV.—By Using Less F ire and More Sense in Dealing With the Old Fields. 


UH N THIS SERIES of articles it has already 
Va been stated, many times over, that the 

first great need ef most Southern soils is 
humus. This fact can not be repeated too often, 
nor can its importance be stressed too much. 
Fill our soils with humus and give them any sort 
of reasonable cultivation and a good crop is prac- 
tically assured every year. 

In dealing with almost any soil, but especially 
in the treament of old “‘worn-out” lands, this fact 
should always be kept prominently in mind. The 
fields that have been thrown out of cultivation be- 
cause they no longer produced profitable crops 
have not been fairly treated. They have become 
unproductive chiefly because of the exhaustion of 
their supply of humus and nitrogen. Through 
the growth of vegetation nature seeks to repair 
the destructive work of man. We have already 
pointed out that elimatic conditions—excessive 
heat and moisture—and the tendency of our soils 
to wash, are always at work to rapidly deplete 
the supply of humus and nitrogen deposited upon 
them through the death and decay of the plants 
which have grown from the soil. 

In view of these facts, it is clearly evident that 
man in his treatment of the old fields should seek 
te increase the growth of plants on them and use 
only way to dispel ignorance is to educate the 
and removal from the soil of all humus and ni- 
trogen-supplying materials. That we have not 
done this, always has been and is now the beset- 
ting agricultural sin of Southern farmers. That 
we have not done this is the chief cause of our 
low crop yields and the unprofitable condition of 
the farming industry. While climatic conditions 
have favored the dissipation of our humus and 
nitrogen supplies, the long growing season and 
the variety and extent of vegetation would have 
been sufficient to largely compensate for the rapid 
decay and washing had we used less fire and more 
judgment in the management of our fields. 


& 


How Natural Plant Growth Helps the 
Soil. 


Puy ARE SOILS THAT HAVE been depleted of 
lp f their humus do not materially increase in 
= fertility except through the locked-up 
plant foods, a supply of which is always left even 
in greatly depleted soils, becoming soluble and 
avallable for the use of plants. In such soils 
this insoluble plant food will change, so that 
plants can use it, very slowly. On the other 
hand, such vegetable matter as grows on depleted 
lands when allowed to die and rot upon the sur- 
face, or when mixed with the soil, supplies read- 
ily available plant food when it decays; and in 
this decay of vegetable matter through the action 
of germs or bacteria, certain acids are formed 
which dissolve or render available additional 
locked-up mineral plant foods already in the soil, 
and thereby render still larger quantities ready 
for the use of the next crop of plants. 

In the treatment of our worn-out lands, there- 
fore, two conditions are imperatively demanded: 
(1) That they be kept covered with a growth of 
vegetation, and (2) that this growth of vegetable 
matter be allowed to die and rot on the land, or 
that it be fed to live stock and the stable manure 
returned to the soil. Neither of these essential 
conditions exists when lands wash so badly that 
they remain partially bare, and the effect of the 
second is destroyed when the burning of the 
vegetable matter is practiced or permitted. ~ 

A prominent Southern agriculturist once gave 
it as his opinion that one of the chief causes of 
Southern soil depletion was the practice of burn- 
ing the grass off old fields to drive out the rabbits 
to furnish sport and food for the colored popula- 
tion. But this is only one of the many excuses 
we have: made use of for burning off that which 
our soils need most. Our lack of suitable imple- 
ments and teams for properly turning the vege- 
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This series of articles, prepared by Dr. Tait Butler, Associ- 
ate Editor of The Progressive Farmer, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series being as follows: 


July ie. “pins Rid of Stumps and Other Obstacles to 
ultivation. 
July 8—By Going About the Growing of More Live Stock 
in the Right Way. 
July 15.—By Attending the Farmers’ Institutes. 
July 22.—By Using a Cream Separator. 








table matter under and the too general absence 
of fal] and winter plowing have made the use of 
fire almost necessary to put the land in condition 
for planting. It has even been deemed advisable 
to burn the pastures in the spring. The burning 
of the old dead grass gave the spring growth the 
appearance of starting earlier and at least made 
the early growth more easily obtained by the live 
stock. On ranges which have never been exhaust- 
ed of their supply of humus by cultivation, this 
practice may be advisable, or at least is less ob- 
jectionable; but on most pastures, which are fre- 
quently old fields turned out because unpro- 
ductive, the advantages secured by burning are 
much more than counterbalanced by the loss of 
nitrogen which is their greatest need. 


& 


How Fire Hurts the Fields. 


7 F COURSE, THE greatest loss sustained 
through the burning of vegetable matter 
which should be mixed with the soil, is the 

loss of the humus-forming materials; but the act- 
ual loss in plant food is also worthy of serious 





Some Things to Remember When 
You Go to Burn Off the Fields. 


By HE GREATEST NEEDS of m0Ost 
YY AX | Southern soils are humus and ni- 
; trogen. Our climate is very fav0r- 
able to the dissipation of the humus sup- 
ply and the wasting away of nitrogen from 
the soils, 
st 
Soils that have been depleted of humus 
do not improve much except by the growth 
and decay of vegetation upon them. Our 
“worn-out” lands could be built up most 
wvapidly and cheaply by keeping them cover- 
ed with growing crops—preferably legum- 
inous crops. 
8 


When the vegetation is burned off a 
piece of land not only is the humus supply 
wasted, but the nitrogen in the matter 
burned is driven off into the air. A ton of 
crabgrass hay contains $4.40 worth of ni- 
trogen, which would gradually become 
available if mixed with the soil, but which 
is wasted when the crop is burned. 

st 

There was never any excuse for destroy- 
ing by fire on our old fields and pastures 
the very materials which they most need; 
and by turning under, feeding or leaving 
to decay on the land the vegetation which 
is nOw burned off we could, witltout any ex- 
pense at all, greatly increase the fertility 
Of thousands of acres of pasture or aban- 
doned lands. 











consideration. The phosphorus and potassium 
contained in the vegetable matter are not destroy- 
ed by burning, for these mineral plant foods re- 
main in the ashes; but the nitrogen which our 
soils need most is driven off into the air and loSt. 

We repeat that the greatest loss is the de- 
struction of the humus-forming materials, but let 
us see just what the loss of nitrogen amounts to 
when a ton of crabgrass, broomsedge, or corn- 
stalks is burned. If the material burned be Japan 
clover or other legumes, the loss of nitrogen is 
much greater. A ton of crabgrass hay contains 
about 22 pounds ‘of nitrogen, and this is worth 
20 cents a pound, which gives it a value of $4.49. 
A ton of crabgrass hay, and frequently much 
more than a ton of crabgrass and other materials 
equally rich in nitrogen, is often burned off each 
acre. That is, for each acre we burn over we may 


_|easily destroy $4.40 worth of the very plant food 


our soils need most. 


A ton of corn stover contains about 20 pounds 
of nitrogen, which at 20 cents a pound is worth 
$4.00. This quantity of stover will, on an aver- 
age, be produced on an acre which yields around 
25 bushels. That is, the corn stover from an 
acre of corn yielding 25 bushels has in it about 





$4.00 worth of nitrogen which is destroyed by 
burning. 

We are slow to accept such statements as facts, 
because the plowing under of these materials 
does not give immediate evidence of any such 
value to be obtained from the plowing under of 
such a quantity of corn stover or crabgrass. That 
is, more benefit to the first succeeding crop would 
be obtained from the application of $4.00 worth 
of cottonseed meal than from plowing under a 
ton of corn stalks. This is undoubtedly. so, but 
the effects of plowing under humus-forming ma- 
terials are not alone measured by the nitrogen 
they contain, and are not limited to the first year. 
It is this working for immediate results alone 
that has brought our soils to that degree of in- 
fertility represented by an average yield of 200 
pounds of lint cotton and 15 bushels of corn per 
acre. No rich land ever became suddenly unpro- 
ductive; nor can a depleted soil be economically 
built up to a high degree of fertility in one or two 
years. From these facts we should learn that 
farming lands for this year’s results exclusively, 
while sometimes necessary, if persisted in is cer- 
tain to lead to soil depletion and finally to agri- 
cultural and financial bankruptcy. 


Ss 
How to Handle the Dead Vegetation 


% N ADVISING STRONGLY and always 
MA against the burning of humus- and nitrogen- 

supplying materials, we are not unmindful 
of the fact that unless coarse, dry vegetable mat- 
ter is cut up or turned under in a proper manner, 
and at the right time, it may so interfere with 
cultivation and the mechanical condition of the 
soil necessary to hold moisture that it will do 
much more injury than good to the first succeed- 
ing crop. For instance, if a heavy crop of grass 
and weeds be turned under immediately before 
sowing wheat in the fall, when moisture is likely 
to be scarce, the prospects for a wheat crop may 
be well-nigh destroyed. Wheat, like many other 
crops, demands a compact soil, but this does not 
mean that a soil well filled with humus fs not 
also demanded by such crops. It merely means 
that the humus-forming materials must be plow- 
ed under sufficiently early to permit of their par- 
tial decay and the settling of the soil. 

By more winter and fall plowing, by the use 
of stalk cutters and larger and better plows with 
devices and attachments for turning under all the 
vegetable growth not consumed by live stock 
there will be no need for burning any humus- 
forming materials in our cultivated fields; and 
on the old fields and pastures there never was 
any excuse for destroying by fire the very ma- 
terials which they most need. — 





What Constitutes Good Seed. 


SUBSRIBER complained recently about 
(A! some alfalfa seed he bought. We wrote to 

the seedsman who replied that the seed was 
94 per cent pure, which was a high standard for 
alfalfa. That all depends. If he meant that 94 per 
cent of the seed could be expected to germinate 
under favorable conditions, it was certainly good 
seed. If he meant, on the other hand, that it 
contained 6 per cent of other seeds, possibly 
weeds, it was a very poor grade. The seedsman 
cannot be responsible for thé crop from his seed; 
but it is his plain duty to furnish seed that is 
pure and that will grow. No farmer should buy 
grass, clover or any field seed without first see- 
ing a sample and, if he cannot himself determine, 
having this sample examined by an expert to see 
that it is all right. Then if the seedsman does 
not furnish seed like the sample, the buyer has a 
valid claim against him. It is a great mistake, 
however, for the buyer to imagine that he can 
get the best seeds at low prices. It pays in al- 
most any case to pay a little extra and get good 
quality, and this is especialy true when buying 
seeds. 





The way to make profitable corn crops is to get, 
first of all, a deep, loose soil well filled with 
humus from legumes or stable manure, and then 
to plant good seed and cultivate shallow and of- 
ten. 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















Whose Fault Is It if Your Land Re- 


mains Poor? 


land is poor, what kind and amount of fer- 

lilizer shall I use?’ for this, that or the 
other crop. And yet, in nine cases out of ten, 
these same men have been cultivating that land 
for years, and still the only report is, that it is 
poor. Whose fault is it that the land remains 
poor? There are men all over the South whose 


[Al LMOST DAILY I GET letters saying, “My 


land, once poor, is getting more and more produc- 


tive, and yet there are thousands scratching away 
on land they know will not make a good crop, 
and yet who make no effort to get out of the old 
ruts and try to improve their land. Only the old 
hopeless dribbling of a little 2—-8—-2 in hopes 
that by some sort of a miracle they may be able 
to make a crop to sell.’ Talk about gambling in 
stocks and futures, but if the farming of many 
land owners in the South is not the most hopeless 
gambling on futures, I do not know anything 
that is. 
& 


The same old scratching with a single mule 
and a tooth-pick plow, the same old methods of 
cultivation and the same old results, that the fer- 
tilizer men and the merchants own the cotton. 
These are the men who do not believe in ‘‘book 
farming,’ and the greatest desire of their lives 
is a “formula” that will give them more cotton 
to sell and will not cost much. These are the 
men who keep no stock and do not even have 
milk for their coffee. And yet, I know at least 
one man, who went in debt for a piece of land as 
poor as any of the sand hills of the South, and 
who, folks said, wag agreeing to pay three times 
what the land was worth. But to-day, that man 
who started without a cent lives in a fine house, 
has a-barn bigger than almost any church, and 
last year cleared $20,000, and has refused $250 an 
acre for the old sandy land he bought years ago 
for a little over $20 an acre, when no one thought 
it worth half that much. But he belieyed in book 
farming, and has made a fortune because he acted 
on his belief. He does not tell any one that his 
land is poor, though he likes to tell how poor it 
once was. 

& 


I know a man who inherited a fairly good farm, 
but did not believe in “book farming.” He 
thought that farming was simply hard work and 
drudgery, but he knew of nothing better. He 
has lived years, and the farm is poorer than when 
he took possession of it. He has worked hard, 
lived frugally, has no bad or expensive habits, 
but he is no better off than when he started, sim- 
ply because he did not believe in farming, and 
really has no love for it. 

I know another man who inherited a farm no 
better, but has been a student, has read and 
studied all the bulletins of his experiment sta- 
tion. He went to work to improve his land and 
improve the seed he plants. He has improved his 
corn till his whole crop is sold for seed every 
year for from $2.00 to $2.75 per bushel, and he 
buys all the corn he feeds from the men who do 
not believe in book farming. His wheat crop 
also goes largely for seed, for he has improved 
his seed wheat, too, and rarely makes less than 
forty bushels per acre, and generally more. His 
corn on a clover sod will probably make him 
1,500 bushels this summer, and all but the tips 
and butts will be sold at a fancy price for seed, 
for he took all the first prizes at the corn shows 
last fall against the whole country, and fifty bush- 
els of corn per acre would be a dead failure in 
his fields. He is still just past forty years, and 
no one can prophesy what he will bring his seed 
and his farm to produce yet, for he never lets up 
in the breeding and improvement of the seed corn. 


& 


And yet, how shall we get at the poor fellows 
whose only idea of farming is to follow a solemn 
looking mule day after day, while the mule 
seems to be pondering whether that land in corn 
will make enough to give him a clearance of the 
buzzards. These are the men who cannot be in- 


duced to read a farm paper, who cannot be in- 
duced to attend a farmers’ institute or give their 
addresses for the bulletins from the experiment 
stations. They do not believe in book farming, 
and even fail to learn to read in the great book 
of nature that the Creator has spread before them. 
They have learned nothing in relation to the com- 
position of soils, for that is to be found in books. 
They know nothing about the life of plants, how 
they grow and feed from air and soil, for it is 
books that teach this, and they do not read books. 
If another farmer has a good idea that might 
help them and puts it in a paper or a book, that 
at once condemns it with these men; for they do 
not believe anything that happens to get into a 
paper or a book. 
& 


It used to be said that ignorance was the moth- 
er of devotion, but I doubt that, though it certain- 
ly is the mother of poverty—poverty of the soil 
and poverty of its owner. The basic fact under- 
lying all our worn-out acres is simply ignorance. 
A blind faith in a fertilizer simply because it is 
sold at a low price, while the plant food sought 
would be cheaper in the higher-priced article; a 
blind faith in a ‘“‘formula’”’ that will lead him out 
of all his troubles and give him more to sell off 
the poor land while it gets poorer. How are we 
ever to lead this class of men into success? The 
more I study the situation in the South among 
the vast number like I have described, the more 
I am convinced that the hope of the country is in 





The Man Without Much Money 
and His Chances. 


mi would like to farm as we advise, but 
AS is not able to do so. He never will 
be able so long as he follows the old plant- 
ing method and buys fertilizers On credit 
and depends on these to help his poor land 
make a crop and grow poorer in the mak- 
ing of it. He is better able to buy plain 
acid phosphate for the peas and clover 
than to buy the poor 2—8—2 fertilizer to 
make a sale crop. He is better able to 
grow peas and feed them than to grow c0t- 
ton or tObacco merely with the aid of fer- 
tilizers. And as, little by little, he adds to 
the fertility of the soil, he will be getting 
better and better able to farm right. He 
is better able to grow peas and clover with 
only acid phosphate and a little potash than 
to buy nitrogen that the peas will give him 
in abundance. If not able to farm in all 
respects as he should with mOre means, he 
can at least. make a beginning and grow 
into the ability to farm as he improves his 
land. He will certainly never be any more 
able if he follows the old hopeless plan. 


v CORRESPONDENT says that he 
aN 











the boys that are being educated, and who should 
be getting ideas about farming even in the rural 
schools. The old men who do not believe in book 
farming are hopeless, but there is hope in the 
boys. If we could only get the country school 
teachers to read something daily to these young 
people from the farm papers that would awaken 
their interest and show them what hope there is 
in improvedfarming, there would be a change 
when these boys take hold of the farms. The 
every practical method to prevent the destruction 
children, and the rural schools could be made the 
nurseries of farmers. May they becOme so. 





Answers to Some Timely Questions. 


rad A. C., OF RUSSELL COUNTY, Virginia, 
(Qs asks if he could sow cowpeas for pasture 
2i after winter oats. He also wishes to know 
what variety to sow, and how long it will take 
them to mature. 

In his mountain country it will be necessary to 
sow an early variety of peas, probably the Whip- 
poorwill may do. It requires about 75 days to 
ripen seed. The New Era is an earlier pea, of 60 
to 65 days. They can be sown by plowing the 
cats stubble, harrowing and drilling the peas at 
rate of a bushel or more per acre with a wheat 
drill. Hogs can be turned on when the peas are 
-well podded, and in October rye sown thickly on 
the pea stubble after going over with the disk 
harrow. This will make a winter pasture. Or 
he can disk the pea stubble after the hogs have 
eaten it down, and sow 15 pounds of crimson 





clover per acre and brush the seed in lightly with 
a slant-tooth harrow. This will not give winter 
pasture, but will make a fine pasture when the 
clover is in bloom in the spring. 


& 
Another correspondent asks about vetch and 
crimson clover sown in the corn when laying by, 
and wishes to know if he can plow out the corn 
with a turn plow and get a stand. 

He can lay by the corn with the cultivator and 

before this sow the vetch seed and cultivate them 
in. He can do this at same time he sows the peas, 
but it will be too late to sow the vetch after hog- 
ging down the peas and sowing rye. It would be 
better to sow 15 pounds of crimson clover per acre 
at same time with the rye. 
If he does not sow peas he can sow rye and 
vetch, and the rye will hold up the vetch. But if 
hogs are to run on the field in winter, I would 
not sow the vetch at all. If the corn is laid 
by level, and is cut and cured in the shock, 
he can mow the peas and then sow crim- 
son clover in which the hogs can be turned 
when in bloom in the spring. They will eat it 
down before time to sow peas. I have not put a 
turn plow in a corn field for thirty years after the 
corn is planted. That is no way to finish the cul- 
tivation of a crop. 

If the vetch plot is left to ripen seed the land 
ean be disked over and stand secured. 


wt 

A third inquires about rape, and when to sow 
it. While opinions differ on this point, I would 
not sow rape till August. Sow thin in rows and 
cultivate like rutabaga turnips. One can use any 
sort of good fertilizer on it, but if the land is 
strong, it will need only a dressing of 200 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 25 pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre. 

& 

And still the questions come about crimson 
clover. I have never had success in sowing it 
with peas, as they will smother it out. Mow the 
peas and then disk the land and sow the clover 
seed in August or September. Sow crimson clover 
‘seed among the corn, too. That is the common 
practice here, and you can hardly find a corn 
field that is not green with the clover in winter. 
It is far better to sow clover in the corn than 
rye, for if one fails to get a stand of clover he 
‘will still have time to sow the rye. Break the 
wheat and oats stubble well and harrow smooth 
and drill the peas in with a wheat drill one to 
one and a half bushel per acre. Mow as the pods 
turn yellow, and then disk the stubble lightly and 
sow the clover seed. 





The results that Mr. Wordeh quotes from the 
Tennessee Station may be all right for that sec- 
tion, where the climate in the mountain country 
is better adapted to soy beans than to cowpeas. 
But in the warmer parts of the South I do not 
think any such results would be had. A mixture 
of soy beans and cowpeas, half and half, is excel- 
lent and better than sorghum. The beans will 
hold up the peavines and render the harvesting 
easier, and the feed is far better than sorghum. 





I am glad to know that there has been a de- 
crease of over a million and a half acres in cotton 
this year, if the decrease is caused by more atten- 
tion to a rotation of crops and the growing of 
more grain and forage. 





Regular Feeding Economical. 


Navy EN sometimes have a headache when they 
bint \ do not get their meals regularly. Irregu- 
lar feeding may produce a similar effect 
on your horse. Any man who has driven cer- 
tain horses regularly has noticed that on some 
days, if given hard work, the horse panted more 
or sweated more freely than on others. If dis- 
creet, he made the work lighter and the amount 
of work performed by both man and horse -was 
decreased. The horse was not well and, if this 
indisposition which lessened his efficiency was due 
to faulty feeding, the loss was one which might 
have been prevented. Those men which it is 
popular to call theoretical fellows, but which we 
should call practical men, because they don’t 
guess at things, have, by weighing the feed and 
the horses for long periods, found that of two 
horses working in the same team, therefore doing 
practically the same work, if one is fed regularly 
and the other irregularly, the one receiving his 
feed regularly will keep in the same condition on 
less feed, or in better condition on the same feed. 


EN a 





Regular feeding saves feed. 
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iHow to Make'a Road Drag. 


By_Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt. 


mea) HE CUT herewith illustrates in 
NE detail how a road drag is 

¢ made, and gives the bill of 
material needed for its construction. 

After the bill of materials has been 
assembled the work of construction 
should be commenced by setting the 
two drag pieces upon their edges 
thirty inches apart and in line with 
each other; that is, one just behind 
the other. Most drags are dodged so 
that when they pull at an angle they 
will exactly ‘“‘track’’; but when the 
drag is made in that manner it can 
only be used to go one way on one 
side of the road, while if made as 
described above, it can be used up 
and down, back and forth on either 
side, which is often of very great ad- 
vantage. After the pieces are set up 
as described, a piece may be tacked 
across the ends to hold them in place 
while sawing and fitting in the tie 


The Materials to Be Used; HOw to Put Them Together, and 
How to Use the Drag. 


at any place desired to give the angle 
to the drag that is desired. This 
drag will work either end forward 
simply by a change in the hitch. All 
that is necessary is to move the hook‘ 
on the chain. A little practice will 
soon make any one expert in the use 
of this drag. 

To operate this drag, throw a 
board six feet long and ten or twelve 
inches broad on the ties and brace 
about midway between the drags, 
which is for the driver to stand on. 
It will be interesting to notice the ef- 
fect of the driver changing his posi- 
tion on the drag. Step one foot on 
the front of the drag and it will cut 
and carry material until the weight 
is removed; step back on the rear 
drag and the front one will drop its 
load and the rear one catch it. Step 
forward again and the latter drag 
will drop its load. In this way a 


premely ridiculous to. me to see a 
team threshed and going in a half 
trot to keep the mower from chok- 
ing. You will cut more hay at a 
plow gait with a properly adjusted 
and sharp mower, and your team 
will keep fat, than can be cut at a 
half trot and with a choking machine. 
My section is going into hay and 
grass (vide boll weevil); hence, I 
write this. 
J. BURRUSS McGEHEBR. 





Some Soy Bean Experience. 

Messrs, Editors: I sowed broad- 
cast, last year, % bushel of soy beans 
and % kushel of Wonderful peas to 
the acre on wet, black land. It was 
very rainy all summer, and if it had 
not been for the soy beans I would 
not have made hay enough to pay for 
cutting. 

I see Professor Massey thinks that 
the Black cowpea would be best to 
sow with the soy beans, but in my 
experience the Clay pea will ripen 
about the time the soy bean does, and 
ig therefore better. Sow about % 
bushel of each to the acre. 

G. W. BOWEN. 
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them on the drags eight inches from 
the ends and mark the drags careful- 
ly so that when the places are sawed 
and chipped out for the ties, they 
wil] fit in tightly. It is a good plan 
to make them so tight that they must 
be driven in with a hammer, for then 
the nails will hold much better. After 
the two drags have thus been joined 
and the two ties set in as shown in 
the cut, nail them securely with five 
40-penny nails at each place, as in- 
dicated. These ties should project 
12 inches over in front and 6 inches 
in the rear. A two-inch hole should 
then be bored in the front end of 
the tie, as indicated. This hole is 
for the chain to pass through for a 
hitch. Next lay the brace piece on 
and mark carefully, as shown, then 
cut and fit the brace in tightly and 
nail securely with 20-penny nails. 

If the directions have been fol- 
lowed carefully, it is now ready to 
turn upside down. When turned, hew 
the back beve] on the drags with an 
axe, as shown in the cut, leaving the 
front edge of each drag one inch 
thick. While it is still in this posi- 
tion, nail securely the two steel 
plates so that they will extend about 
#th of an inch lower than the face 
of the drag. This is done for the rea- 
son that the steel will have a better 
chance to get hold of the road and 
move material than it would if it 
were placed flush. When this has 
been done, turn the drag right side 
up and it is ready for the chain and 
to be put to use. 

To put the chain on, pass it around 
the tie and down through one hole, 
up through one hole, and around 
the second tie, as shown in the cut. 
The stretcher hook may be hitched in 











driver will enable him to become very. 
proficient in filling up holes. If it is 
desired to crown the road up, stand 
with superior weight on the front 
and a little to the ditch end of the 
drag and let the drag have an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. 





MOWER MANAGEMENT. 


Reducing Cutter Bar and Frequent 
Sharpening Make Plow Gait Prac- 
tical. 


Messrs. Editors: No mower should 
be hurried up by the team, to do its 
work without choking. If properly 
adjusted and cared for, the ordinary 
steady gait (plow speed) will do jus- 
tice to the work and the team. One 
trouble igs that all Northern mowers 
are built for large teams and timothy 
and clover meadows. Never a maker 
saw Bermuda and lespedeza mead- 
ows. For 25 years I have had all 
mower cutter bars reduced to 3 feet, 
9 inches and my knife sections sharp- 
ened twice a day, using two blades 
every day,—one before dinner, one 
after dinner. A common grindstone 
will do the business. A Luther Bros. 
carborundum grinder is best, but a 
whinstone and a bucket of water will 
answer. But above all, reduce the 
strain on the machine and the team 
by reducing your cutter bars to 
3 feet, 9 inches, and then never let 
& knife blade run over 3 or 4 hours 
without sharpening. Never touch 
knife sectiong with an emery stone. 
It will take the temper out if run at 
an effective speed. The carborun- 
dum will not do go. 

I have run four mowers constantly 
now for over 20 years, and it is su- 
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=Col. Bingham makes two unique offers in 
his new catalogue. 

I. He offersa FREE ROUND TRIP Ticket 
from anywhere within 1500 miles of Asheville 
to any parent who, after a careful inspection, 
is not convinced that, except for mere show. 
the Bingham Plant is the BEST and SAFEST 
such parent ever saw. 

II. He offers $100. to any patron whose son 
says conscientiously that he has not received 
the worth of his time and money during the 
rar. if it is the SCHOOL’S fault and not HIS 















That 
Save 
Dollars 


ADJUSTABLE HAMELESS COLLARS 


Save money for every horse owner 
using trem. Adjustable attop and bot- 
tom, does away with sweat pads. Pre- 
vents and cures sore shoulders. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials to this effect. 
Saves time in harnessing theteam. Most 
guitable, peactioniie collar arer Gerjsced 

eavy work, Buy once for me. 
Write for full information today if you 











value your horse, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., 
205-215 N. Paca St., BALTIMORE, MD. 








SANDERS “ UNCLE SAM” HAY PRESS 





A press unexcelled for one or two horses. 
Mounted on wheels or without-mountings. 
Price $650.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, 
freight paid. x SANDERS, MFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. 














HAT’S the 
matter? Why, 
there’s a poor¢ 
lubricant on theaxles, % 
and the wagon drags, 
the horse pulls hard, 
and the driver is 
annoyed. 


MICA 


Axle , 
Grease { 


will end such con- 
ditions. It’s all the 
difference between 
easy ridingand hard 
going. It’s like 
ball bearings 
the wheels, or a 









double team ona | 
one-horse rig. 


It’s the lubricant 
that ends axle trou- 
bles and it’s best 
for all wagons, 
light or heavy. 





Ask your dealer 
for Mica AxleGrease 
and prove it. 


STANDARD OjL CO. 
(Incorporated) SY, 


PiiSave You $5é 


On a Manure Spreader 
If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Ble 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 
than any Spreader made—no mat. Freight 
ter what the price—so why pay £50 
more? 20,000 rarme:s have 
stamped ee oO. K. o 

le 





ust a postal a Gal 
loway of Waterloo, Iowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 
Witt You Pay a Penny For d 
The Postal and Save $50.00? \\—=* 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. 

WM. CALLOWAY Co. 
679 Galloway Sta. Waterloo, fa. 


Threshing Engines For Sale 
heap 








We offer for immediate acceptance, 
subject to prior sale the following: 

One 17-H. P. Eclipse traction engine, 
roanufactured by the Frick Engine 
and Boller Works, Waynesboro, Pa., 
which is practically new. at a sacrifice 
price; also one 3-H. P. compound Case 
traction engine, practically new. If 
you are in the market, it would pay 
you to write us for prices. 


GREENSBORO BOILER AND MACHINE CO., 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
















| 
Gibbes 
SWING SAW 


$8 Drop Supporters 
Smooth running 
Accurate cutting 
Thoroughly braced 
Cast iron and steel combined. 
{ Finest babbitting 
| Write for prices and particulars, 
: GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 
Sellers of ‘ 
“Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,”—All kinds 
\ Bos 1230, Cotumsia, 8. OC, 


$30 HAY PRESS Best press made, thous- 


ands in use. Over 400sold 
inthree months. For 10yre. we’ve made them. 
Shipped on 5 days’ free trial direct from fac- 
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tory. Write at once for free booklet. ; 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Crimson Clover a Great Forage Crop and 
Soil Improver. 





If It Does Not Succeed on You 


r Land the First Year, Sow It 


Again and Again Until it Does— How Poor Land May Be 


Cheaply Built Up. 


Messrs Editors: We have been 
growing crimson clover for a number 
of years for grazing purposes in the 
management of our pure bred Duroc- 
Jersey hogs and find it a very valu- 
able crop for that purpose. We sow 
in the fall, preferably about the first 
of October, mixed with rye, rust- 
proof oats and a little rape. The 
rape is some winters killed by the 
cold, but furnishes excellent grazing 
while it lasts. It grows rapidly and 
is ready to turn on long before the 
clover or grain amounts to anything. 
The grain is put in with a grain drill, 
a-bushel per acre, with two or three 
pounds of rape seed mixed with it. 

The clover is sometimes put in at 
the same time, using the grass seed- 
ing attachment on the drill, or sow- 
ed broadcast after the grain and cov- 
ered by running over it with a weed- 
er, using 15 pounds, or one peck, per 
acre. The clover seed costs usually 
about $4 per bushel delivered at our 
farm, making the seeding a very eco- 
nomical one compared with other 
legumes, or any other grazing crop 
except rape. 


Fine Grazing for the Sows and Pigs. 

We usually get a little grazing 
along during the winter when dry 
enough. About March ist the clover, 
as well as the grain sowed with it, 
has begun to grow vigorously, and 
we turn the sows and pigs on it and 
let them have the run of the lot ex- 
cept in very wet spells. They are 
very fond of the clover and thrive 
and grow with very little other feed 
except to the suckling sows. These 
get a full ration of separator milk 
and shorts and corn. The dry sows 
and those not yet farrowed get noth- 
ing but the grazing and do not ap- 
pear to want anything else. They 
stay in good condition, what most 
of my neighbors say is ‘‘too fat.” 
‘The weaned pigs are fed a slop of 
separator milk and shorts or corn 
once a day and the rest of the time 
stay in the clover and grow like 
weeds. 

Crimson clover when not grazed 
is, at this time (last of April), in this 
latitude, in full bloom, and its period 
of usefulness about over as a green 


the rate of 9 loads per acre. There 
was a slight shower about noon of 
the 9th, stopping the work for that 
day, and the sowing and laying-by 
were finished on the 10th. From that 
time until in October, after the corn 
was cut and in the shock, not a drop 
of rain fell, the weather at times 
being very hot, making very unfavor- 
able conditions for the crimson 
clover. The peas, of course, grew and 
the clover germinated nicely and for 
a few days looked well, but a hot 
spell came on and it almost disap- 
peared and I about concluded that 
such an early sowing would not do. 
But when the fall rains and cooler 
weather set in that clover sprang up 
as by magic and the fleld is now a 
beautiful sight, knee high and a mass 
of bloom. Tuis will be allowed to 
mature, die, and be turned under for 
another crop of corn, with more seed 
sown when laying by. I see no rea- 
son why this field may not be plant- 
ed in corn indefinitely under this 
plan, until the field is ready to go 
in alfalfa, which is the ultimate aim 
cf all my plans regarding almost my 
entire farm of 600 acres. 
Preparing Land for Alfalfa. 

I believe crimson clover and cow- 
peas will bring every foot of what 
was a worn-out farm when we got 
it, to where it will grow alfalfa. We 
are growing it now successfully, but 
most of the land is yet too badly 
worn to make it a success. 

The sum of our experience with 
crimson clover is: Sow it in any crop 
or by itself, rich land or poor land, 
15 pounds per acre, any time after 
the new seed crop comes in up to 
November; sow the same land next 
year and keep sowing it year after 
year; raise your hogs on it, cut it 
for your cattle (it ig said to be dan- 
gerous feed for horses), and turn it 
under for the land’s sake. 

Cc. B. VANCE. 

Gordon Co., Ga. 





Periods of Gestation. 

Will you please tell me the 
average periods of gestation in 
the following animals, horses, 
cows, goats, sheep, hogs. 

H. BR. 





crop, but when grazed it lasts fully a 
month longer or into the month of 
June. The hogs continue to crop the 
young leaves that put out until the 
plant dies. 


Keep Sowing Until You Get a Stand. 


We find that it will grow to ee | 


extent on any kind of land, no mat- 
ter how poor. On poor land, the first 
year it is sown the plants will be 


oO 

| Editorial Answer: The average 
period of gestation in the animals 
| named is about: Mare, 345 days; 
| cow, 282 days; sheep or goat, 149 
| days; sow, 116 days. 

The range of variation of the 
period of gestation may be: Mare, 
300 to 400 days; cow, 250 to 300 
days; sheep or goat, 140 to 160 days; 


scattering and make a weak, sickly | sow, 105 to 125 days. 


growth, due we think to the lack of 
humus and, what is just as impor- | 
tant, inoculation. The same land, if 
sown the second fall, will make a 
much better growth, th. J.uuu veil | 
good and showing a much thriftier 
growth auu oetter color. Sow this 
same land the third fall and you will 
have a piece of land that will grow 
profitable crops of anything. So do 
not give up if your first sowing does 
not amount to anything, but sow 
crimson clover right back on that 
same piece of land the next fall, in 
whatever crop you may have on it. 


An Early Sowing Experience. 

As an experience in early sowing, 
last year in laying by a piece of up- 
land corn on July 9th, I sowed one 
bushel of cowpeas and one peck of 
crimson clover per acre. Manure 
had been put on this field in the 
spring with a manure spreader at 








The Lady—‘‘Well, I’ll give you 
twopence; not because you deserve 
it, mind, but because it pleases me.” 

The Tramp—“Thank yer, mum. 
Couldn’t yer make it a tenner an’ 
thoroughly enjoy yourself?’’—The 
Housekeeper. 








MYCOROID RUBBER ROOFING 


You can cover your roof with MYCOROID 
and then forget it “Becsuse”it requires no 
coating or paint: it is strong and tough; it is 
absolutely waterproof; does not taint water; 
any workman can apply it. Corrugated and 


, V Crimp Roofing. meGraw-Yarbrough Co , inc,, 
| 9-11 So. Eighth Street, 


Richmond, Va. 





THE COLE 


Guano Spreader, Cultivator and Lister 





FEED}YOUR[{CROP AT THE RIGHT TIME TO 
MAKE FRUIT AND INCREASE YOUR YIELDS 


The cut shows the Spreader with Cultivator Attachment 
ready to cultivate the crop nicely and at the same time give 


it a side*dressing of guano, without the loss of any time or 
labor. 


For applying guano in the spring before planting the 
Cultivator Attachment is removed and two strong Plow Feet 
are provided with each machine. Attach these Plow Feet to 
the side bars of Spreader and you have the best Double Foot 
Spreader and Lister on the market. 


This machine is just the thing for intelligent, wide-awake 
farmers and you should send in your order at once. 
more money from your crops. 


It means 


Price Complete, Freight Prepaid to Your Station, 


$12.50. 


THE COLE MFG. CO., 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 























| The Meadows Patent Portable Corn Mill. 
Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


® Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest br meal to be had, while as 
goodias any other mill for coarser feed. 
Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Boz F, : : : : Poor's Knob, N.C. 
on. to INTERNATIONAL HAR C0., Charlotte 


VESTER 
. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond, Va.; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

















THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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The New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove differs 
from all other oil stoves.—Jt has 
a CABINET TOP. This 
means you can keep dishes and 
utensils within easy reach while 
cooking, and can keep food hot 
after removing it from the blaze. 

From its wenderful burners te 
its racks for holding towels the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is without equal. 


Its principle of concentrated heat means that the work 


can be done quickly and without the kitchen being heated to an aa 


degree. 
“medium” at will. 
Top. At your dealer’s, 







Can be lighted instantly and turned “high,” “low” 
Three sizes. 


With or without Cabin 
or write our nearest agency. 








living-room. Well 
perfectly safe and 









“Rayo 


bright light that reaches the farthest corner of a good-sized 


dealer, write our nearest agency. 
Standard Oil Company 


Lamp ismp ‘pertec 
tion as it’s pos- 


sible to get. Gives a clear, 


made throughout of nickeled brass ; 
very ornamental. If not with your 


(Inecorporeted) 
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3 The Best Concrete | 


CEMEN 





ome and on 





The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the 


the Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 


Dept. 117, 30 Broad Street, N. Y 




















PROFITABLE FARMING 


Fertile land at reasonable prices; 
a mild and healthful climate; three 
crops a season from thesame land— 
and good markets forthem. These 
are some of the advantages of the 
splendid Eastern Carolina country 
recently opened up by the : : : : 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Some splendid opportunities for the 

farmer, trucker, fruit-grower, stock- 

man, dairyman, poultryman, busi- 

ness man and manufacturer. : : : 
Descriptive booklet free. 
F. L. MERRITT 

Land ‘and Industrial Agent, 
NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
Norfolk, Va. 

















AND IRON FENCES 


Raleigh Marble Works 
COOPER BROS., 
GH, - - - 


RALEI - N. Ones 
Catalogue Free. We Pay the Freight. 


Valuable Buggy Book FREE 














FISH 


Write us and we will put you onto something new 
and cheap; it will catch dead loads of fish all sea- 
sons in streams where others failed the old-fash- 
joned way. It also catches house and musk rats, 
minks and weasels. We are sole manufacturers 
of the celebrated Double Muzzle Steel Wire Fish 
Baskets. ae cover 30 states. Illustrated catalog 
handle other tackle. Caecata s mented) 








Rider A 


Agent. big nga 





Nin 422 makes Seogne’, models, 
om good as new.. 


$3 fo a 
i r++ Sale. 
iW poo pois pay 5143 Wore AL. allow 
Tire ptcoasten brekeey eS, tae 
pairs and sundries ~~ not 
buy till you get our cata! catalogs at 
MEAD CYCLE ©O.. Dept. 6282 Chicago 


Great Factor} 


EWREKA FISH NET CO, Dept. 77 suit: f: 














Our new 86 page Guus 
shows and describes 

60 styles of vehicles on whieh 
«4 save you from $20 to $40 
rege i s or and ex- 


pense 
Fre ee. “Batsien Ee in Enete 


BUG AY 


ro as ." 











THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK. 
JOHN T. PULLEN, Pres., CHARLES ROOT, Cashier, 


4 PER CENT INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
Write for further information. 











ToBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 
steady work he promotion ; experience 

annecessary. We give full instruction. Dan 
ville Tobacco Co., Box L 44, Danville. Va. 


When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 











THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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And by the harvest 


The Harvesters. 


HE RIPPLING FIELDS of ripened grain 
Stretch out, like lakes of shimmering gold, 
To where the cloudless skies enfold 
The sunlit plain, 


With ceaseless clash and clang and hum 
The binders their long circuits take, 
Tireless and strong; and in their wake 

The shockers come. 


Patient they follow in the way, 
Grasping the sheaves with eager hands; 
They may not pause—so wide the lands, 
So short the day, 


Perspiring, tired, no idle glance 
They backward cast; aside none turns, 
Tho’ all around the sun-glare burns, 
And heat waves dance. 


Hard are their tasks, and yet they give 
A joy that sloth or ease ne’er yields; 


from _ these fields 


The nations live. 
—HDB. BD. Miller, in Farmers’ Voice. 








PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 


A Batch of Tried Recipes for Delici- 
ous Dishes. 


Preserves are made with equal 
amounts of fruit and sugar. Canning 
is usually preferred to preserving 
because less of the natural flavor of 
the fruit is destroyed. 


Strawberry or Raspberry Preserves. 
Wash, drain and hull berries. 
Weigh. Fill fruit jars with berries. 
Make a syrup of the weight of the 
fruit in sugar, 3 a cup of water to 
each pound of sugar, cooking 15 
minutes. Add the syrup to fill the 
jars; let stand 15 minutes. Add 
more fruit to fill jars, as fruit will 
have shrunken. Put covers on loose- 
ly. Put slats or blocks on bottom 
of boiler or big vessel, place jars in 
it on slats, fill with water to almost 
neck of jars, heat to boiling point 
and keep simmering for an hour. 


Then remove from water, tighten, 
cover and invert. 
Pear Chips. 
Wipe 8 pounds pears, remove 
stems, quarter and core. Cut in 


small pieces. Add 4 pounds sugar 
and 4 pound preserved ginger, or 
candied ginger. Let stand over- 
night. In the morning add 4 lem- 
ons, cut in small pieces, rejecting 
seeds, and cook all slowly 3 hours. 
This may be kept in a stone jar. 


Tutti Fruitti. 


Put 1 pint brandy in a stone jar, 
add the various fruits as they be- 
come ripe; to each quart of fruit 
add the same amount of sugar and 
stir the mixture each morning until 
al] the fruit has been added. Rasp- 
berries, strawberries, apricots, peach- 
es, cherries, and pineapples are the 
best to use. 

Jellies. 


Jellies are made of cooked fruit 
juice and sugar. Equal quantities 
of sugar and juice are used. Pectin 
is the substance in fruit that causes 
it to jelly. It is similar to gela- 
tin, and is most abundant in and 
near the skin and core. Like gela- 
tin, long boiling makes it a thick 
syrup rather than tender and jelly- 
like. A failure in jelly can usually 
be traced to too ripe fruit or too 
long boiling. Sterilize the jelly 





glasses well as for canned fruit. 





Paraffin is the best cover, and may 
be saved and used next year. 

The general directions for making 
jelly are: Pick over fruit well, be- 
ing sure there are no decayed or 
moldy parts left. Cut fruit if 
large. Put in preserving kettle and 
add cold water just to top of fruit. 
Cover, cook slowly until soft, drain 
over-night in jelly bag, but do not 
squeeze it. In morning boil juice 
20 minutes and add an equal quant- 
ity heated sugar, boil from 2 to 5 
minutes, skim and turn in glasses. 
Set in sunny window for a day, cov- 
er and put away. To heat sugar, 
spread in granite pan in oven with 
door open. MRS. W. N. HUTT. 





Easily Turned. 


A small boy was asked to take 
dinner at the home of a distinguished 
professor in Princeton. The lad’s 
mother, in fear lest he should com- 
mit some breach of etiquette, gave 
him repeated directions as to what 
he should and should not do. 

Upon his return from the great 
occasion, the mother’s first question 
was, “Harold, did you get along at 
the table all right?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, well enough.” 

“You are sure you didn’t do any- 
thing that was not perfectly polite 
and gentlemanly?”’ 

“Why, no—nothing to speak of—” 

“Then something did happen. 
What was it? 

“But I fixed it all right, mamma.” 

“Tell me at once.” 

“Why, I got along pretty well. un- 
til the meat came, but while I was 
trying to cut mine it slipped off on 
the floor. But I made it all right.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, I just said, sort of carelessly, 
‘That’s always the way with tough 
meat.’ ’’—-Youth’s Companion. 





Upon History. 


A member of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature, making a speech on some mo- 
mentous question, concluding, said: 

“In the words of Daniel Webster, 
who wrote the dictionary, ‘Give me 
liberty or give me death!’ ” 

One of his colleagues pulled at his 
coat and whispered: 

“Daniel Webster did not write the 
dictionary: it was Noah.” 

“Noah, nothing,” repeated the 
speaker; Noah built the ark.’”’—Buf- 
falo News. 
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SOME TIMELY REOIPES. 


Cherry Preserves. 


Prepare just as for canning; meas- 
ure your fruit, and to each quart 
of fruit allow the same of sugar and 
one pint of boiling water. Put the 
Sugar and water in the kettle and 
boil until it begins to crust over with 
the sugar; then drop in your fruit; 
let it come to the boil and cook for 
5 minutes—not longer, or it will 
lose form and flavor. Take it out 
on a flat dish and put in the sun, 
keeping the syrup still cooking for 
about 20 minutes; then put the fruit 
back, cook for 5 minutes; take out 
and put into the hot jars; let the 
syrup cook a little longer, until it be- 
ging to look a little thick; then pour 
boiling hot over the fruit, seal and 


, set in a dark place. 


Cherry Acid. 


Scald the fruit, seed and weigh; 
to 9 pounds fruit add 2% ounces 
citric acid and 1 quart boiling water; 
set away for 48 hours, then put it 
into a bag to drip (do not squeeze 
the bag or the juice will not be en- 
tirely clear). To every pint of juice 
add the same measure of sugar, 
strain again and bottle. It is not 
necessary to seal this; it will keep 
all right. This recipe is good for 
other kinds of fruit acid. 


Blackberry Cordial. 


Scald 2 gallons berries for 15 min- 
utes, drain off this water and put 
the fruit into the kettle; add 1 quart 
boiling water, cook until the berries 
begin to be soft, then put into a bag 
to drip. To 1 gallon of this juice 
add 2 pounds sugar and 4 ounce 
each of cloves, cinnamon and alspice. 
Boil for 20 minutes, strain and bot- 
tle. This is very fine. 


Blackberry Jam. 


Pour boiling water over the ber- 
ries and let them- stand until cold; 
then rub through a coarse seive to 
remove the seeds. To each quart of 
this pulp, allow the same of sugar 
and 1 pint boiling water. Put sugar 
and water in the kettle and boil un- 
til it forms crust; then add the pulp 
and cook slowly until thick enough. 
Be careful, this is easy to burn. It 
does not need to be sealed. 


Blackberry Wine. 

Pour boiling water over the ber- 
ries and let stand for half an hour. 
Drain this water off, mash the ber- 
ries and to each gallon add 1 quart 
boiling water. Set away in a stone 
jar for 36 hours; then put in a bag 
to drip (do not squeeze or your wine 
will not be clear). To each gallon 
add 3 pounds white sugar. Putina 
stone jar and tie a cloth over the 
top. After two days beat the whites 
of several eggs and stir in it. Skim 
carefully every day for 10 days, then 
strain 3 times, the last time through 
flannel if you can; then boil and seal. 
All these recipes are used by a 
friend who takes many premiums at 
our State Fair. 

MARGARET. 

South Carolina. 





CANNING FRUITS AND BERRIES. 


Don’t Use Old Rubbers; But Get the 
Best Grade to Be Had. 


Dear Aunt Mary: My experience 
in canning vegetables does not reach 
very fir, for I have never canned 
vegetables or meats very extensively. 
I visited a home recently where they 
had beans and corn cooked together 
like summer time. They were canned 
in salt brine, and of course, had to 
be washed and soaked to refresh 
them. They were fine-flavored, too. 
I am going to pack beans in that way 
this summer. Have packed corn in 











Saved for the Farm. 


By Edgar L. Vincent. 


A\OE’S GOT A NEW CAMERA, Pa. He stopped and 

4 | showed it to me this morning. It’s just dandy, too! He’s 

= going to take pictures for the farm papers when he gets it 
learned. They want all kinds of ‘em—cows, horses, hens, 
trees and, oh, everything you can think of!” 

Father straightened some of the kinks out of his back and 
listened to the boy’s story of the fine acquisition which had 
come to the neighbor boy. He knew what the light in the 
lad’s eye meant, too; it was the fire of a wish and a beautiful 
hope deep down in his heart. 

But how was that wish to be gratified? Could he get the 
means to gratify the hope which he knew was in his boy’s 
soul for a camera just like Joe’s? 

While the boy went on, in his heart something like this 
was running: Lis - 

“Times have been pretty snug for.a few years. Not much 
money above a living. Sometimes a tight nip to make ends 
meet. I don’t see where the money is to come from to get 
the camera.” 

Then swiftly came this other thought: 

“Ben’s getting a bit uNeasy lately. The old farm doesn’t 
have the charms for him it used to have. Wonder... .” 

Then very quietly the words came: from the lips of the 
hard-working farmer: 

“And my boy would like a camera, too? Is that it?’’ 

“How in the world did you guess, Pa? I never said so, 
did 1?’ 

Ah, the heart of the true father! How keen it is to know 
the secrets of the boy he loves! Words never spoken; thoughts 
never put into language; hopes which live only in dreams, he 
understands them all. And somehow the money came for the 
new camera. Just how it was done Father and Mother alone 
could tell you. Surely, it meant the cutting off of some 
things which seemed very necessary before, but which love 
could leave out when the time came for it. 

And there were many dollars needed after that. Films, de- 
velopers, paper, trays—these all cost money; and yet there 
never was a word of fault found. The apprentice must spoil 
a lot of material before he gets to be an expert, 

But what do all these things amount to as long as through 
it all Father sees the old love for the farm and its scenes com- 
ing back and coming more strong than ever? If the links 
may be more tightly riveted, holding the lad to the old place 
and giving him a better grip on himself than he ever had be- 
fore, is it not worth all the sacrifice and the work? Manhood 








is counted up, not in dollars, but in heart-beats. 
And Ben was saved for the farm. 














salt and like it very much with dry 
beans and peas through the winter 
months. 

Berries I want fresh from the vine 
to have success in keeping them. If 
they are allowed to be heaped up a 
short while, they begin to sour, and 
perhaps won’t keep after being put in 
jars. I usually have three large ket- 
tles on the range with a small amount 
of water heating, while I wash the 
berries ready to put in to cook. I 
don’t cook berries longer than they 
turn red all through. I never stir 
them if I can avoid it, for it tears 
them to pieces. I just use a large 
stirring spoon and simply turn-the 
berries over as they cook. In this 
way they look very natural] after be- 
ing put in jars. I wash my jars in 
warm water and then rinse in water 
as hot as I can handle jars; then 
have pan of hot water on back of 
range, set my jars in this and fill 
with berries. 

I made my own filling funnel by 
cutting the wire out of an old dis- 
carded milk-strainer. I like it much 
better than those we get from the 
stores. I use it for filling jars with 
preserves also. 

I never use old rubbers; I get the 
very best on the market. I always 
use a stiff knife on the edges of can 
tops after sealing them up for good. 
If there is an escape for air, this will 
usually press the top on the rubber 
so closely it will stop the hole for 
air. I always try to keep my fruit 
and preserves in a cool, dark place. 

1 can all my fruits the very way 
I do berries. I rarely make pies of 
canned fruits. I use a small granite 
kettle, pour in the canned fruits, 
heat to boiling, put in sugar to make 





sweet, take a wire potato masher and 
mash fruit as I do potatoes. We all 
like this way of preparing the fruit. 
It is fine with bread and butter, 
much less work than so many pies 
and more healthful for the grown- 
ups as well as the children. 


“MAPLE.” 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





CANNING IN TIN CANS. 


How “Alamance” Puts Up Beans, Ap- 
ples and Tomatoes. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I never saw 
any one put up a tin can of fruit ex- 
cept myself, so there may be better 
ways than mine; but I will give my 
experience anyway, and it may help 
some beginner. You must get cans 
with solder on lids, and have some 
extra solder (as there never is 
enough to seal perfectly), some acid 
and at least two soldering irons. 


To Can Beans, 


String and snap beans, and put in 
flour sacks and immerse in a pot of 
boiling water, and let scald ten min- 
utes. Take out and pour in a dish- 
pan, pack tight in the cans and 
pour boiling water in cans until they 
lack one-fourth inch of being full. 
Then, holding lid in place, dip a 
small stick with a cloth tied around 
it in the bottle of acid and rub it 
around the lid. Then run the solder- 
ing iron around, and if very hot, as 
it should be, it will run like water. 
You can tell if there is any of the 
solder missing—if so, use some of 
the extra you have. Then put a lit- 
tle acid on the small hole in top and 





‘}solder; then put in a pot of water 


and boil one hour. 

I had trouble keeping my irons 
hot from the stove; so I built a 
little ‘‘chimney” with six bricks and 
put a section of stove-pipe on that; 
then built a fire in it, and they 
would heat very quickly. 

If every one has as good a neigh- 
bor as I have, and can borrow beans, 
wash-pot and soldering irons, and 
pay back when she gets ready to can, 
it makes the work so much easier. 


Apples and Tomatces, 


I can apples by peeling, quartering 
and packing in cans; fill with wa- 
ter, solder and boil ten minutes. To- 
matoes, the same way, and they are 
so much superior to the ones put up 
in glass .cans. I put up about 500 
cans last year and only lost six cans. 
ALAMANCE. 





Use Screen Doors and Windows. 

Every family should do the ut- 
most to make home comfortable. If 
this was the purpose everywhere it 
would be surprising how many com- 
forts could be added at a small cost. 
Are you using screen doors and win- 
dows in your home? If not, you can 
not realize how much they would add 
to the ease and well-being of the 
family. If you cannot protect your- 
selves from the flies and mosquitoes 
all over the house, you can at least 
screen one or two rooms. How can 
you read, how can you rest or how 
can you sleep without some protec- 
tion? It is well to remember that 
it adds to the health as well as to 
the eomfort of the family to screen 
the doors and windows.—Smithfield 
(N. C.) Herald. 


It’s All 
Right 


fora 


Cheap piano to be sold as a 
cheap piano at a _ cheap price, 
but, 


There Should 
bea Way 


To prevent the cheap pianos from 
ing sold as high grades and at 
prices that will buy a strictly 
high-grade piano. 

If you turn a deaf ear to all 
circulating agents and buy your 
piano from the old reliable firm 
of Chas. M. Stieff, you run no 
risk. 

Write today. Easy terms if 
desired. 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 
Artistic Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positiveiy make good the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“IT am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 








Cheaper Peas and Better Farming. 


AST WEEK WE SAID that the Southern 
farmer might get his nitrogen either from 

the fertilizer bag, at a cost of 20 cents a 
pound, or from the atmosphere, at a little less 
than nothing at all. We say “a little less than 
nothing”? because the leguminous crops are profit- 
able to grow as feed for stock without taking in- 
to account the nitrogen added to the soil by their 
growth. Humus and nitrogen are—let us say it 
again—the great needs of most Southern soils; 
and the way to get humus and nitrogen is to 
grow leguminous crops and either turn them un- 
der or feed them to stock and return the manure 
to the land. Ordinarily the latter method is the 
one to pursue, but both may profitably be follow- 
ed on most farms. 

So let us again urge every reader who wants to 
do the most surely and permanently profitable 
thing a farmer can do—that is, to build up his 
soil—to put every acre of. land he can into the 
legumes this year. Cowpeas are cheap. Sow 
them at the last working of the corn, sow them 
for hay, plant them for seed and for hog pasture; 
they will help your stock, your land and you. Then 
soy beans can still be planted either for seed or 
pasture; and preparations should be begun right 
now to have just as much as possible of the land 
covered with crimson or bur clover next winter. 
Don’t leave the soil bare during the winter; you 
are wasting money whenever you do. This is 
especially true on lands that are at all likely to 
wash. Rye is a better cover crop than nothing; 
but the winter-growing clovers are still better. 
Last week we had an article on bur clover; this 
week we have a very interesting experience with 
crimson clover and there will be more about this 
crop next week. 

Then, if you live in a section at all suited to al- 
falfa, make arrangements to sow at least a small 
patch this fall. Alfalfa and prosperity are almost 
synonymous. 

The growing of leguminous crops in a regular 
part of a well-planned rotation is synonymous 
with profitable farming. Cowpeas and s0y beans 
for summer, crimson and bur clover and the veteches 
for winter, will, if we give them a chance, double 
the average productiOn per acre of all Our staple 
crops in the next five years. Let us give them 
the chance. 

Of course, every man cannot sow all the peas 





and clover and alfalfa he would—few of us can 
do just as we would; but every reader can at 
least do something along this line, and every step 
in this path leads towards better farming and 
more prosperous farmers. 

Once more, put all the land you can properly 
prepare into cowpeas for hay or pasture (it 
doesn’t pay to put poorly prepared land in any- 
thing); sow all you can of your corn fields in 
cowpeas; have just as much as you can of your 
land covered with a growing crop next winter. 

To do this, is to prepare for better crops next 
year. 





What the Poor Man Can Do. 





iy CCASIONALLY WE GET a letter saying 
8 in substance: ‘Your advice to do better 

farming is all right, but I am too poor to 
profit by it.” 

Now, we know it is hard—nay, impossible— 
for a man with small capital to farm as he should; 
but it is this man above all men, who needs to do 
better farming. This man, who has to work hard 
to make a scanty living, and who is not able to 
get ahead, is the man of all others whom we are 
most eager to help. But when a man says, “I 
can’t get pure bred stock, or build a silo, or buy 
a two-horse cultivator, and therefore all this talk 
about better farming does not apply to me,” he 
takes a very wrong view of the chances he has. 

All these things can come only to the man who 
has made some progress, who has some eapital. 
The very poor farmer must begin with the little 
things which will add to his income, and gradual- 
ly work into better methods. It is the man who, 
having two or three pigs, tries to find out the 
most economical way of feeding them; who, with 
a small flock of poultry, will try to care for them 
so as to get more eggs during the winter; who, 
with two or three head of stock to feed, will try 
to raise a larger part of his feed at home; who, 
with a poor soil, will try to: improve at least a 
little of it each year—this is the type of man who 
will understand that even if he can not do the 
best farming, he can do better farming, and who 
will continue to improve year by year. A man 
may not be able to buy a manure spreader—may 
not need it, in fact—but he can and does need to 
take care of the little manure he has. A man 
may have only one horse and one cow to feed, 
but he can at least grow peavine hay for them and 
save the buying of much high-priced corn. A man 
may not be able to sow his whole farm to crim- 
son clover, but he can put out one acre this very 
fall. He may not be able to start all at once 
with the rotation his land needs, but he can be- 
gin by putting a few acres in legumes instead of 
cotton or corn. 

It is the man who is willing and eager to im- 
prove along the lines in which improvement is 
possible for him who will, by this gradual im- 
provement, surely add to his income and make 
more profitable farming possible with each new 
year. 

Little things count; and because one cannot 
farm as the best farmers do, is no reason why he 
should be content to drag along in a hopeless 
fashion without any attempt to better his meth- 
ods or his conditions. There is hope for even the 
man without capital if he is willing to put both 
his brain and his muscle to work and to do the 
very best he can, striving always to do just a little 
better. 





We expect next week, and the week after, and 
the one after that, to have some practical talks by 
good farmers on how and when they ‘“‘lay-by’”’ 
their crops. As a sort of foreword, let us beg 
you not to be in too big a hurry to stop cultiva- 
tion and not to injure your corn crop by deep 
plowing after it is a foot or so high. 





About This Week’s Features. 


HE GREATEST PROBLEM of American 

agriculture—certainly of Southern agri- 

culture—to-day is the maintenance of soil 
fertility. No agricultural country—except under 
peculiarly favorable conditions—has ever yet kept 
up the fertility of its cultivated lands through any 
considerable period of time. Here in the South 
the soils have been depleted with criminal reck- 
lessness, though they must support an increasing 
population for hundreds and thousands of years. 
It is time to call a halt and to start the other 
way, to start to building up instead of tearing 
down. Our ‘‘$500 More a Year” article this week 
tells one of the ways in which we can do this. 
The continued burning off of the old fields, with 
the attendant wasting of humus and nitrogen, 
tends to make our soils poorer; therefore, we 
must stop the practice. 

Mr. French’s eulogy of humus as the first es- 
sential of successful crop production is not at all 
extravagant. Mr. French speaks from experience, 
and what humus has done for his soils it will do 
for yours. 

Professor Massey is not only a teacher of agri- 
cultural facts, he is also a particularly earnest 
and able preacher. Seldom, indeed, does anyone 
preach a finer or a more needed sermon than he 
has this week on page 3. Every reader should 
study it, and then make an earnest effort to ap- 
ply the truth it contains to his special conditions. 

Our regular veterinary talk was left out this 
week to make room for Dr. Hibbard’s valuable 
and timely paper on hog cholera. Every precau- 
tion should be taken to keep the hogs free from 
this dreaded disease. Sometimes, it is true, all 
precautions will be in vain; but ordinarily if the 
hogs are kept at home, kept healthy, given clean 
food and pure water, and wandering dogs are kept 
away from them, there will be little danger. In- 
oculation promises much; but it has so far scarce- 
ly passed the experimental stage, 

Good roads—well, we have talked good roads 
so much and made them so little that it is about 
time for a good many of us to get ashamed, make 
some road drags and go to using them. Full di- 
retcions for both making and using on page 4. 

For the ladies we have this week recipes galore. 
A supply of canned fruits, jellies, preserves, etc., 
adds much to the joy of life through the winter; 
and it isn’t going to be our fault if you don’t 
have these things next winter. 





Next week the ladies of our Home Circle are 
going to tell us how they get rid of the flies. 
In the meanwhile why not put up some screens if 
you have none? At least clean out the stables 
and other places where the flies breed. Then drain 
off the stagnant water about the house and get 
rid of the mosquitoes. It will pay you, too, to 
take a look about your well or spring and be 
sure that it is not contaminated by filth of any 
kind. It is a little trouble and expense to clean 
up, but it is cheaper than for one of the family 
to have malaria or typhoid or any of the common 
summer diseases. 





At the Alabama Experiment Station the stub- 
ble of a crop of velvet beans increased the yield 
of the succeeding corn crop 4.3 bushels per acre, 
and where the entire growth of vines was turned 
under, the increase in yield of the first crop of 
corn following was 12.3 bushels per acre, and in 
the second crop of corn the increase was 4.4 bush- 
els. 





A Thought for the Week. 





N EARTH THERE is nothing great but 
man. In man there is nothing great but 
mind.—Epitaph on the tomb of Dr. John 
A. Broadus, Louisville, Ky. ’ 
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“What's The News?” 


End of Tariff Tinkering in Sight. 
roy Y JULY 15th, it is now thought, Congress 
es 4 will have adjourned and the country will 
5 have a new tariff law, the mountain having 
labored and brought forth—a mouse! The only 
thing to prevent this early adjournment now is 
the possibility that the new measure may be so out- 
rageous a farce that President Taft will be forced, 
out of self-respect, to veto it. Aldrich, the Sen- 
ate leader, is so bold as even to declare that the 
Republican pledge for ‘‘revision’’ did not neces- 
sarily mean revision downward! As if a poor la- 
borer bent double with a burden should trust a 
inan who promised him ‘attention’ only to find 
that ‘attention’ meant the addition of new bur- 
dens! The great plain people naturally have no 
patience with such contemptible sharpness in 
self-justification, and it is small wonder that the 
more sober element of the Republican leaders is 
beginning to fear a serious split in the party. “It 
seems hopelessly divided,’’ ex-Senator Spooner de- 
clares; and if Aldrich succeeds in foisting his 
sham “revision” upon the country, a battle royal 
may be expected between the Western agricultural 
element, favoring genuine reform, and the North- 
ern and Eastern manufacturing element; favoring 
extreme protection for manufactures. 


es 


. The Democratic Split. 

¢ ND BADLY AS THE Republican Party is 
split, the Democratic Party is split even 
worse. The Southern Senators, largely 
playing into Aldrich’s hand, have invented all 
sorts of excuses for violating their party’s tradi- 
tional tariff attitude, excuses little better than 
Aldrich’s excuse for not giving the promised re- 
vision downward. Some of them declare that the 
National platform binds only those who run on it, 
the President and Vice-President; others declare 
that it is simply a scramble for graft and the 
South might as well get its share. In view of the 
“complete Democratic demoralization,” as a Na- 
tional paper fitly terms it, it is not hard to under- 
stand the disgust with which old Roger Q. Mills, 
ot Texas, the veteran Democratic tariff reformer 
of twenty years ago, now speaks out in a message 
that sounds almost like a voice from the dead: 

“Tt is a difficult matter in these degenerate 
latter days for a real Democrat of the old 
school, one who had conviction and belonged 
to the party for the sake of the principles 
which it represented, to have any idea at all 
as to what a Democrat is. The party as now 
represented at Washington might as well pass 
out of existence, for it has survived its use- 
fulness, and only serves now to make a hu- 
miliating spectacle to cause honest Democrats 
to hang their heads in shame.” 

And Grover Cleveland, if alive, would undoubt- 
edly feel about the present situation much as Mills 
dees. His ringing words in refusing to sign the 
Wilson tariff bill, with its ‘‘party perfidy and dis- 
honor,” August 27, 1894, might well be repeat- 
ed by President Taft in similar action concern- 
ing the Aldrich makeshift when it.comes before 
him. . President Cleveland said: 

“The trusts and combinations—the com- 
munism of pelf—whose machinations have 
prevented us from reaching the success we 
deserved, should not be forgotten nor for- 
given. We shall recover from our astonish- 
ment at their exhibition of power, and if then 
the question is forced upon us whether they 
shall submit to the free legislative will of the 
people’s representatives or shall dictate the 
laws which the people must obey, we will ac- 
cept and settle that issue as one involving 
the safety of American institutions.” 
































The issue now is essentially the same as fifteen 
years ago, the chief difference being that the spe- 
cial interests have become even more arrogant in 


the assumption that it is the first duty of the 
government to fil] their coffers. Instead of ‘‘pro- 
tection”? equal to the difference between European 
and American labor cost, the tariff duties now 
amount to more than twice the total labor cost, 
differences and all. 

cs 


Dealing Unfairly With the Farmer. 


: N THE COMING CONTEST for control of 
the party, it is greatly to be hoped that the 
Southern Republicans will line up with the 
progressive Western element which does believe 
in protection but not in the utter subservience to 
corporations for which Aldrich stands and against 
which Roosevelt fought. Senators Dolliver, Cum- 
mins, and La Follette, representatives of the far- 
mer Republicans of the West, understand that the 
Dingley tariff is robbery of the consumer under 
guise of law, and farmer Republicans everywhere 
should stand behind them. The flagrant bullyism 
of a tax which enables the trusts to hold up the 
American farmer for higher prices than they sell 
their goods for abroad, with the freight added; 
the insidiousness of a tax which is collected in 
the price of nearly every article he buys without 
his realizing it; the crue] injustice of taxation 





Young Man, Stay in the South. 





N WHATEVER career the young 
vx man of the South may select, he 
will find opportunities at home 

among his own people. He will not 
find it necessary to go either to the 
North or to the West. As time goes on 
he will find these opportunities in in- 
creasing abundance, for the economic 
strength of the South, already great, is 
constantly increasing. The wealth of 
our section in natural resources is being 
supplemented by increased financial 
strength, and Southern communities are 
becoming better able to finance their 
own enterprises and less dependent on 
outside capital. The South needs every 
one of her young men, and those who 
‘ are faithful to her she will bountifully re- 


ward.—President W. W. Finley, at Universi- 
ty of North Carolina. 




















which is almost as heavy upon the necessities of 
life as upon the luxuries, compelling the common 
farmer to pay almost as much of the tax as a mil- 
lionaire might pay—all these evils the progressive 
Western leaders of the Republican Party recog- 
nize and are seeking to remedy. And it is high 
time that they were remedied. We have previous- 
ly quoted what Adam Smith said in 1776 as to the 
unfair treatment of agriculture in governmental 
affairs generally, and the evil has grown griev- 
ously since his words Were written: 

“The policy of some nations has given ex 
traordinary encouragement to the industry of 
the country; that of others to the industry of 
towns. Scarce any nation has dealt equally 
and impartially with every sort of industry. 
Since the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
the policy of Europe has been more favorable 
to arts, manufactures, and commerce, the in- 


dustry of towns, than to agriculture, the in- 
dustry of the country.”’ 


ses 
Will England and Germany Fight? 


O TENSE IS THE FEELING between Eng- 
wy) land and Germany just now that any in- 

™ discreet or offensive action on the part of 
either Government would be like a spark in a 
powder magazine. The best that the London 
Spectator of June 5, now on our table, can say is 
to criticise H. W. Wilson in these words: ‘Nor 
do we think it judicious to speak of a conflict 
with Germany so absolutely as a foregone conclu- 
sion.” 
The immediate cause of all the trouble is Ger- 
Miany’s growing naval strength: it looks as if it 





may soon dispute England’s mastery of the ocean. ' 
And England, pent up on her narrow island, must 
remain mistress of the sea at all hazards; if Ger- 
many should supplant her there, unfair tariffs in 
other countries might cripple or ruin the manu- 
factures upon which the English people depend 
for prosperity and even for life itself. With this 
fact in mind it is easier to understand the hys- 
terical attitude of the English people now toward 
Germany’s growing strength, the latest develop- 
ment in the case being the meeting last. Thursday 
between the German Kaiser and the Russian Czar, 
Germany being anxious for more positive Rus- 
sian sympathy in case of conflict. 

There is about the whole situation something 
archaic, something seemingly strangely out-of- 
place in our twentieth century civilization: two 
of the foremost Christian nations of the earth 
watching each other with the fierceness of “wild 
beasts, each anxious to humble the other and 
with no other motive than the old, old one of 
commercial jealousy over which Rome and Car- 
thage warred long and brutally in another era 
of the world’s: history. 

se 


The Wonder-Working Wireless Tele- 


graph. 

HE EPISCOPAL Prayer-Book still includes 
aR special petitions for persons traveling by 

sea, and yet ocean travel, for years past 
as safe as land travel, has become even safer 
with the coming of wireless telegraphy. The 
latest case in point was reported by the daily 
papers a few days ago. In midnight darkness the 
Cunard Line steamer Slavonia ran hopelessly 
aground off the Azores Islands in the mid-At- 
lantic. Out of reach of all other means of getting 
human aid, the little wireless telegraph instru- 
ment ticked out “C. Q. D.,”’ the distress call, the 
wireless call for help—an invisible, intangible 
message merely ticked out into space through 
the darkness of the night and across the wild 
waste of unheeding waters while life and death 
trembled'in the balance for hundreds of praying 
passengers. The roar of any one of the hundred 
waves was louder than the call of the instrument: 
there was no burst of sound or flash of light, and 
yet—a tale stranger than that of old magicians in 
the fairy lore of our childhood—180 miles away 
the steamer Princess Irene heard the call: its 
sensitive receiving instrument caught from the 
ether wave the Slavonia’s cry of distress. Imme- 
diately an offer of help traveled back across the 
nine score miles of intervening ocean, and the 
Princess Irene started under full steam to rescue 
the endangered crew. By the afternoon it had 
reached them, and soon still another vessel, hav- 
ing answered the same wireless call for help, 
came upon the scene. The Princess Irene took the 
first-class pasengers, the other boat took the steer- 
age and intermediate passengers, and of all the 
hundreds on board not one life was lost where, in 
other days, not one perhaps would have been saved 
And the wonder-working wireless telegraphy has 
only begun its victories. 

ee 


Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 


AS MR. BRYAN definitely decided not to 
be a candidate for the Presidential nomi- 
nation again? It would seem so, from the 
fact that he will now seek to be Senator from Ne- 
braska. Burkett, the present incumbent, is a Re- 
publican, but in the last election Nebraska went 
Democratic. 


The South lost one of its ablest educators last 
week in the death of Chancellor B. L. Wiggins of 
the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Dr. 
Wiggins was a native of Colleton County, S. C., 
and was only 47 years of age. 


President Taft, who, having been a judge him- 
self, has an exceptionally high regard for the 
rights and privileges of the judiciary, seriously 
opposes the adoption of an income tax law in the 
face of the fact that the Supreme Court years 
ago declared the plan unconstitutional (although . 
by only one majority). He recommends a tax of 
2 per cent upon the net earnings of corporations 
instead of &n income tax at this time, and that 
Congress submit to the State a Constitutional 
amendment authorizing an income tax. The ma- 
chinery for amendment to our fundamental law 
has grown:so rusty from disuse that it would be 

















a decided gain to get it to running once again. 
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if 
A Sick Man 





is Likely «¢ Display Bad Temper 


He should not be blamed; he should be pitied. A very sick man in his 
delirium may make awful threats, but no one need be disturbed about them. 

A very sick separator manufacturer is just at this.time making some 
foolish threats about patent litigation and in his delirium is attempting some 
things which a rational man would not undertake, and which will only ex- 
haust the little strength there is in him. 


The Sharples Separator Company 


is the strongest financially of any separator manufacturing concern and is 
the oldest in America, Every Sharples separator is sold under a guaranty 
of full and complete protection to the agent who sells and to the user who 
buys, against any aud all patent infringement litigation of every character. 
We are thoroughly posted on all cream separator patents and every patented 
feature of a Sharples separator is controlled by The Sharples Separator 
Company. Any claim to the contrary made by a disgruntled competito: is 
without grounds and madegolely for the purpose of intimidation. 


Tubular Cream Separators Stand Alone 


in a class by themselves, the highest type of centrifugal cream separa- 
tor, entirely different from all others, and no competitor has ever claimed 
that Tubulars in any way infringed his patents. Tubular Cream Separators 
are sold to the best dairymen in the world, but there are some people ‘who 
insist upon buying sometning cheap regardless of inconvenience, loss of 
time, trouble to keep clean and unavoidable repair bills. Those people buy 
disk separators and aim to buy the best disk separators obtainable. We are 
building and selling by far the best disk machine—our Jersey separator— 
the cheapest thing we build, but nevertheless a better separator than the 
best of other disk machines, and which we sell at a price far below what the 
aforesaid ‘‘sick man’’ is asking for an inferior machine. 


That Is Where the Shoe Pinches 


And that is why the ‘‘sick man’’ is threatening patent suits. It’s easy to 
understand. If you want the bést separator in the world, buy a Tubular; 
if you want the best disk separator, buy the Jersey, and bear in mind that 
we guarantee to protect you and hold you harmless against patent litiga- 
tion from any and every 3ource. Write for catalog 283. 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. Portiand, Ore. 
Winnipeg, Can. Chicago, Ills. San Francisco, Cal. 
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HEWERS make no mistake in recommending 
‘*Bill Bailey’’ to their friends. They know its 
qualities—purity, cleanliness and flavor. The 

best chewing tobacco at moderate price. 


BAILEY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No Better tobaccos made than those manufac- I 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOT IN A TRUST 











FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY. MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 


VIRGINIA. 





You can break colts easier with this cart. No matter what position 
animal gets in you can dismount instantly. 
CHAMPION Nothing to tangle legs. It’s great for road -s=¥ 
use. Absolutely nohorse motion. Pleasant 
to ride in. A ‘‘hummer” fortrack use. Seat can 


be adjusted to balance rider thus taking allload 
rite cuick for free descriptive booklet. 





off the horse. 
7m CHAMPION CART COMPANY, 103 Cavin St., Ligonier, Ind. 








-| weeks to several months. 
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‘hogs are occupying. 
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Hog Cholera. 





The Swine Grower’s Worst Enemy—How to Prevent and Com- 
bat It. 





losis cause the greatest loss 
among hogs. There have been 
a number of hog cholera outbreaks 
in the South and it is this fact that 
has aroused the hog raiser to look 
for some method of preventing this 
wholesale slaughter. 

It is estimated that 90 per cent of 
the death of hogs in Tennessee last 
year wag due to hog cholera. The 
loss from this disease in this State 
is not so large, but this fact should 
in no wise deter us from using pre- 
ventive measures, for as the old 
adage goes, ‘“‘An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” When 
our State becomes more thickly pop- 
lated, the hog industry enlarged, 
and the traffic in hogs to and from 
the State increased, there will be 
great danger of the disease gaining 
a strong foothold. If it once enters 
a herd, all the hogs contract it unless 
the well ones are quickly separated 
from the infected ones. There is no 
cure for the disease, although a few 
do not die with it. Prevention 
against infection is the secret of sav- 
ing the herd. 

Hog cholera is an infectious dis- 
ease and one of the most virulent. 
The germ, or bacterium, which causes 
the disease is not visible under the 
most powerful microscope. It passes 
through the finest filter. 











Some Symptoms of the Disease. 


In the acute form of the disease 
the animal dies very suddenly, show- 
ing signs of sickness for only a few 
hours to a day. In the chronic form, 
the animal may live for several 
Hogs sick 
with this disease do not always show 
all the following symptoms. Some 
show certain symptoms while others 
show different ones, but in general 
the symptoms are as follows: 

The sick animals lie apart from 
the rest of the herd, have little or 
no appetite and appear dull and list- 
less. The bowels may be normal 
or constipated at first, but in the lat- 
ter stages of the disease diarrhea 
sets in. There is no vomiting. The 
skin turns red in patches as a result 
of hemorrhages. The red spots are 
noticeable on the ears, nose, abdo- 
men and inside the limbs. Respira- 
tion is quickened and most of the 
animals have a hacking cough. They 
walk as if dizzy and do not appear to 
have control of their hind limbs. 
The eyes are inflamed and have a 
sticky discharge which tends to glue 
the lids together. The temperature 
of the animal is from 1 to 3 degrees 
higher than normal. These symp- 
toms vary in intensity and only a cer- 
tain number are seen in one animal 
at the same time. An autopsy is 
necessary for the diagnosis of chronic 
case's of long standing. 


How the Disease is Scattered. 


The manure is the especialty in- 
fected materiai about a-sick hog with 
cholera and contaminates yards, 
pens, floors and troughs. Persons 
can carry on their shoes enough in- 
fected matter to start outbreaks on 
uther farms which they may visit 
later. Visitors from farms where 
hogs are healthy should be kept away 
from pens and yards which sick 
Hog cars ahd 
stock yards must be considered in- 
fected. 





OG CHOLERA and tubercu- ; fected farms along the road to neigh- 


moring farms. Never throw hogs 
that have died from cholera into 
running streams but bury them deep. 
The germs live in the water and are 
scattered on farms through which 
the stream passes. Birds (especially 
the buzzard) and dogs are carriers 
of the disease. Birds carry count- 
less germs on their feet and in their 
stomachs. The germs are not de- 
stroyed by the digestive juices. Dogs 
start new outbreaks by bringing 
home pieces of dead hogs. The virus 
may be carried in the feed and on 
the farm implements. 


Vaccination and Precaxtiong Against 


When hog cholera appears in the 
herd, vaccination with the serum 
prepared by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture should be begun. The 
well as also the sick should receive 
this treatment. The outbreak of 
cholera should be reported at once 
to the Stato Department of Agri- 
culture and then a strict quarantine 
should be established. This is neces- 
sary for two reasons: (1) To prevent 
the virus from being carried to other 
farms. (2) To prevent the loss of 
the entire herd, or, if that is impos- 
sible, to eradicate the disease in such 
a way that the ground will not infect 
healthy animals subsequently. The 
dead animals should be buried deep 
or burned. This is essential, as the 
bodies contain the germs in great 
number. Dead bodies should never 
be thrown into streams, for the 
germs live in water as well as in 
the soil. Lime should be scattered 
freely over the ground where the hogs 
are buried. The hog pens, troughs 
and farm tools should be_ thor- 
oughly disinfected with a solution of 
carbolic acid (1 pound of crude acid 
to five gallons of water). Air-slaked 
lime can also be safely used as a dis- 
infectant. Great care should be ex- 
ercised in keeping the infection from 
spreading to the healthy herds. The 
hogs sick with cholera should be 
placed in covered enclosures to keep 
birds and dogs from gaining access. 
One man should be chosen to feed 
the hogs and should not be allowed 
around other pens until he has thor- 
oughly disinfected his shoes with a 
germicidal solution such as carbolic 
acid. No hogs recently obtained 
should be placed with the general 
herd until they have been kept in 
quarantine for two or three weeks. 
A strict observance of these precau- 
tions will do much to prevent the 
disease from gaining a foothold, but 
when hog cholera is once established 
these precautions are of little avail. 

The serum used as a preventive of 
hog cholera is very expensive, and 
in the hands of a careless person may 
do almost as much damage as the 
disease. Hence the need of eyery 
precaution to keep the hogs from 
becoming infected and to keep them 
vigorous and healthy. 

R. P. HIBBARD. 





At the annual “Linden Grove” 
sale of T. S. Cooper & Sons, Coop- 
ersburg, Pa., on May 31st, the Jer- 
sey bull, Viola’s Golden Jolly, sold 
for $12,000. This is the largest 
price ever paid at auction for a Jer- 
sey bull. Another bull, Raleigh’s 
Fancy Boy, sold for $8,200, and a 


The hogs must be penned cow, Oxford’s Fontaine, for $2,525. 


up, for many outbreaks have been The entire 122 head sold averaged 
spread by hogs wandering from in- nearly $650. 
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HOW TO HANDLE MANURE. 





If It Cannot Be Hauled Out at Once, 
Keep Tightly Packed in Stables. 


Messrs. Editors: I can’t agree 
with those who recommend tak- 
ing manure from. stables and 
placing under shelter. When moved, 
it is better to put it on the land. 
It will heat and burn up so as 
not to be worth any more than pine 
straw. It will keep in the stable and 
not injure at all for twelve months 
or more. Let it remain in stable 
until you carry it to the fleld. Ma- 
nure out doors is not worth much, 
but I rather put it out doors than 
under shelter if moved from stable. 
It will burn under shelter and if out 
doors will not burn, but will leach 
away by rains, but not damage as 
much as it will by heating. If the 
ammonia wis not escape by spread- 
in it in field uncovered, this will be 
all right, as you can ‘do it when too 
wet or frozen to plow, thereby sav- 
ing time. But no better than letting 
it remain in stable until ready for 
use. I can’t believe but it will lose 
uncovered. You can smell the am- 
monia for several days if uncovered, 
and I fear the ammonia is escaping. 
I prefer to cover as it is put out. It 
is claimed by many that it will not 
lose if uncovered. 


Cc. S. WILLIAMS. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 





Editorial Comment—wWe think Mr. 
Williams’ ideas are, in the main, 
correct. The best thing to do with 
manure, as we have often said, is to 
haul it to the fields as made. The 
next best thing is to keep it-tightly 
packed in stables as made, using 
plenty of bedding to absorb the liquid 
part, and keep the mass moist. When 
manure is stored under shelter it 
should always be kept moist, or, as 
Mr. Williams says, it will damage 
by fire-fanging. When the manure 
is spread on the lands as made there 
will be no loss of ammonia, but if 
kept until fermentation begins there 
may be. Hauling manure out “as 
made,’’ means every day, not every 
week or so. 





THE OX WARBLE. 


“Wolves,” or ‘‘warbles,’”’ so-called, 
which are found beneath the skin of 
the backs of cows have beev discuss- 
ed in The Progressive Farmer on 
more than one occasion, but it may 
be briefly stated that they are the 
larval or “‘grub’”’ form of the Warble- 
fly (Hypoder ua bovis). There is 
some difference of opinion as to how 
these “grubs” get beneath the skin 
of the back but probably it is as 
follows: The fly lays the eggs on the 
cow, when these hatch the small 
larvae are licked up by the cow and 
enter and attach themselves to the 
inner lining membrane of the oesoph- 
agus or gullet. After remaining 
here for some time, they migrate 
through the tissues to the position 
atong the back, in which they are 
ound at this season of the year and 
later. 

If kerosene, or any other of a 
large number of substances, is ap- 
plied to these grubs, or put into 
the openings in the spin, it will kill 
them, but unless the grubs are re- 
moved rather disagreeable sores 
sometimes result that have a worse 
effect than the grubs would pro- 
duce ‘if unmolested. Probably the 
best method of treating these 
‘“‘wolves” ig to slightly enlarge the 
openings in the skin with a sharp 
knife, squeeze out the grub and 


fill the cavity with powdered boric 
acid. 


Kerosene oil, undiluted, should 





not be applied to the skin of a cow. | }U 
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Why it is more irrit#&ting to the skin 








of a cow than to that of man or hog 





“SWINE IN AMERICA.” 
‘Swine in America,” by F. D. Co- 


Our 
buy, or experience develop in Ame: 
“LORD PREMIER 
burn, Secretary Kansas State Board | herd. Ifyou are interested write. 


Buy from those who give their soleSattention to 
W E 





siamese "TF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 
a fact, nevertheless. 


the production of the greatest Berkshire type 
Do 





herd comprises the most splendid lines -. breeding —_ += on agapaaaaa that money can 


rica 
OF THE BLUE R 


oe —_ English bred Be: 
DGE,”’ 103555, th: 
‘The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. C, 


eaten living boar. heads our 





of Agriculture, is a 600 page volume 





covering practically all the various 
phases of the swine industry of in- 
terest to farmers. Like everything 
the author attemptes, it is a compre- 
hensive presentation of much-needed 
information on this important sub- 
ject. While it is probably the best 
book on the hog in existence it is 
not without its defects, which are 
very much to be regretted. The vol- 
ume is quite extensively illustrated 
but, while some of the illustrations 
are good, others are not up to the 
pretentious standard of the book; in 
fact, some of them are simply atro- 
cious. Moreover, there is not that 





Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at ‘auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulis and bull 
orn: * reasonable prices. These bulls 

cows that have made over 400 
eoeiiee B butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 

















care to accuracy df statement in all 
cases which is desirable in a refer- 


a pity that the author at this day and 
date should have thought it wise to 
repeat the unscientific and useless 
prescription for cholera issued a few 
years back by the U. S. Department 


useful information, and with certain 


to our readers as the best book on 
the hog which they can obtain. 

It is published by the Orange Judd 
Co., New York, and may be obtained 


ence book of this kind, and it is also B | L TM  @ ] re E 


Six Bred Jersey Heifers due to calve Decem- 
and January. Special low pricefor the bunch, 


of Agriculture. But ‘‘Swine in Amer-|ecord tested cows, and at prices any one who 
ica’’ is a much-needed book, full of | appreciates good stock can afford to pay. 


minor reservations we recommend it Comb White Leghorn chickens for sale. 


We Offer at Close Prices 


A few extra good bull calves out of high- 


Young Barred Plymouth Rock and Single 


EGGS AT MARKED-DOWN PRICES. 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 





through this office at the regular 
price of $2.50. 





Keeping Flies Off Cattle. 


What can we use to put on 
the cattle to keep the flies off? 
‘They swarm after them like 
bees. We have tried Zenoleum 





GUERNSEY BULL 14 months old, sire 

Pride of North Caro- 
lina 11237, dam Heroine of Haddon 14927. 
This cow gave 5 gals. of milk testing 54% 
butter fat, which is much above the aver- 
age. This is the best bred Guernsey in the 


South. Heis a large strong gentle animal 


ready for service. Price $100.00 registered 
and transferred, JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





and a number of these sorts of 

things; but the most they seem. 

to accomplish igs to get the one 

who applies them to smelling 

worse than a slouchy apothecary 

shop W. S. F. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 


Editorial Answer: 


SE OE 
Registeréd Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 


For Sale 


E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 





We know of 


day or every alternate day with a so- 
lution 1 part of Zenoleum to 30 parts 
of water. If W.S. F. has tried this 
and it fails, we know of nothing ex- 
cept the heavier, more adhesive mix- 
tures used for this purpose. The ob- 
jection to these is that they collect 


thi bett f tecti th ’ 
cows from flies than spraying once a| IN@ SOUth’s Greatest Herd 
Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Comrespondenes. solicited. 


Some extra 


'ANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 





dust and dirt and cause the herd to 
present an unsightly appearance. 

Experiments at the various experi- 
ment stations indicate very plainly 
that while some of the agents recom- 
mended for repelling flies are more 
or less effective, none are entirely 
satisfactory. These experiments have 
also brought out the fact that the 
damage done by flies, that is, the 
effect which they have on reducing 
the product or the growth of the ani- 
mal, has been much overestimated 
After a series of experiments the 
Storrs Connecticut Station came to 
the following conclusions: (1) ‘‘The 
annoyance of cows by flies seems 
to be overestimated, and (2) certain 
proprietary ointments, known as 
‘fly removers,’ will protect the animal 
to a greater or less extent, but their 
use has little or no effect on the milk 
or butter-fat secretion.” 
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FOR SALE. Address 


Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM, N. C. 





Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey F- Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black: wie Dogs : =: =: 


‘| or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N.C. 


Booked for Red Polled Bull and Heifer Calves, 
out of tuberculin tested dams, to be shipped 
next Oct. at 6 months old. 
please you on arrival, no letters, no talk, just 
your money back! Address 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 





Orders 


Ii my cattle don’t 


W. B. MEARES, 





Selwyn Farm Trcughbred 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow LEE’S PREMIER 8D 112763, the 
eon NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
m 
We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him; 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 
Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955. 
Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth i 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
— 72946, ‘and Premier Longtellow’s Rival 
Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
write for descriptive booklet and prices. 
“* EDGAR * CEamon ea on 





Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs Cheap. 


All ages ready to ship av times. Par- 
ties wishing to buy will do well to write 
me for special low prices for the next four 
months. 

Mail orders given special attention. 


M. B. WHISNANT, - - HOLLIS, N. C. 
Nothing Better in This World 


IN HOG FLESH 

thanmy Duroc-Jersey pigs, from registered 
stock. Remember I guarantee to please or 
take pig back, express No pig under 
nine weeks old shipped. Try this breed of 
hogs for comparison. Price one, $6.50, for two, 
$12.50, for three, $18.00; registered each $1 extra. 
W. A. THIGPEN, Edgecombe Co., Conetoe, N. C. 


(CLOVERDALE FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Choice pigs of the most popular blood 
lines now ready for sale and toship. Write 
me your wants, I have = best and will make 
the price right. Addre 
L. H. GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. 














Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at_ $4.00 each; best of Fox-hound 
Pups! we 50 to $10.00 each. 

S. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eges $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 
10 ee Fox hounds. 
D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Dogs at Auction—I am compelled to sell all my 
fox, cat, deer, coon, and possum hounds and 
pups, setters, pointers, collies, fox terriers, 
and bull dogs. is tellsall. You get them 
at your ~— Wri 

E. \. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 


W.H. COFFMAN’S soci 


Of his most magnificent Berkshire hogs is 
now ready to mail free to breeders at their 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
—- of the best breeding. 
Sam’l B. Woods, : Charlottesville, Virginia 


ECONOMY SILO} 


Meda and Highest Award at the Jamestown Exposition. 
No spoiled ensilage in Economy Silos. Ab- 
fey solutely air-tight. Strong and simple in con- 
struction. Staves of seasoned white pine or 
€ypress. Hoops of refined iron, forming per- 
fect ladder. Doors, simplest and tightest 
made ; quickly adjusted without hammer or 
wrench. 
Every silo easy to erect, and fully guaranteed. 
Write today for free illustrated catalogue 
with experiences of users. 


Economy Silo & Mfg. Co. 
Box 38M Frederick, Md 








request. 
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Linwood, N. C.—Belvidere Farm. 
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A Humus-Filled Soil Makes the 


of Weather Conditions and the Fertilizer 


Concern Should be to Fill Our 


By A. L. 
WONDER if any of us have 
yet come to fully realize what 
humus means to our soils. As 
I was riding the corn planter up and 
down the field the other day, laying 
off and planting rows more than a 
hundred rods long, the thought 
came to me, ‘““What couldn’t I do in 
the way of growing a crop on this 
land if I could command all the hu- 
mus I would like to have in the soil?” 
I tell you the truth, my corn-growing 
friends, you can have all your com- 
mercial fertilizer but give me a soil 
full to overflowing of humus. Let 
it be balanced or unbalanced, just so 
my clay soil igs filled with humus, and 
I don‘t much care what comes in 
the way of weather, we can make a 
corn crop. 








bow 








The Lesson of the Cornfield. 


As I wag going over our field plant- 
ing two acres per hour I could tell 
almost to a certainty where the best 
spots of corn would be. We would 
pass over one of these places where 
the soil was so full of rotting sod and 
manure that the planter would feel 
as if it was being carried on rubber 
tires and I would say to myself, 
‘Look out for hog-killing ears of 
corn here, French.” Then directly 
~-e would strike one of the rather too 
numerous places where a little pres- 
sure would be needed to make the 
planter drop the seed to just the 
right depth and I would begin to 
have my doubts about the certainty 
of a big crop. It was simply that 
these spots were lacking a little in 
humus. They had been plowed just 
as thoroughly, had been harrowed at 
a greater expense than the other 
portions of the field, had been tile’ 
drained at considerable expense, and 
yet we were fearful for them. 

If the season ig normal and we 
cultivate rapidly and often and if the 
bugs and insects let us alone, we shall . 
do pretty well; but that “if” comes | 
in most too often to suit, and could 
all of the field have had the abund- 
ance of humus that half or more of 
the field contains we would snap our 
fingers at weather and let “‘if’ go 
hanged. 


What Happened to the Pasture. 


Then I was out at 5 o’clock this 
morning looking after the new calves 
in the pasture and my walk took me 
across a portion of the field, perhaps 
a couple of acres, that was entirely 
bare of any sort of plant growth five 
years ago; timothy and clover are 
growing fairly well here now and 
patches of bluegrass are showing 
here and there. Was it commercial 
fertilizer that made the change in 
this dead soil? Not much, as we 
haven’t used a pound on this field in 
six years. It is humus, my friends, 
—decayed peavine stubble and a 
light coating of stable manure, with 
rye sown in the fall and grazed dur- 
ing the spring months. Of course, 
thorough, deep plowing and good cul- 
tivation have done their part; but 
humus must be given the praise for 
the most that has been done. 


I have asked hundreds of men the 
question, “Have you ever known a 
sweet clay soil, well drained, that was 
full of humus that could not be de- 
pended upon to produce a paying corn 
crop with fairly good cultivation?” 
I am lcoking yet for a negative an- 
swer to that question. And ] some- 
times think we lay rather more stress 
than we need to upon cultivation if 
we have abundant humus in the soil. 
I know a small field that produced 
175 bushels of corn per acre two 
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GhAe Best Guarantee of Good Crops. 


Farmer Almost Independent 
Dealer — Our First 
Soils With Vegetable Matter. 


French, 


years ago that received only two 
cultivations. But the soil was an 
alfalfa sod, so full of vegetable mat- 
ter that a man could go down into it 
six inches deep with the toe of his 
shoe. We know of a piece of white 
sand in eastern North Carolina that 
was considered practically worthless 
five years ago which is to-day pro- 
ducing 75 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre. Humus did it. 

Let us go after humus, my friends, 
—just use any method whereby we 
can get humus into our soils in the 
cheapest manner possible,—and the 
future of our gsoils.and our country is 
assured, 





Pasture for the Horse at Work. 


The statement has been made 
that it does horses no good to 
be on grass at night. Is this 
true? J. W. W. 

Cabarrus Co., N. C., 


Editorial Answer: Considerable 
observation and experience and sev- 
eral experiments conducted for the 
purpose of determining this question, 
have convinced us that driving horses 
doing fast work, and probably horses 
doing real hard work of any kind, 
are not benefited by running on 
grass at night. The grass causes too 
great looseness of the bowels, pro- 
fuse sweating and a general weaken- 
ing of the animal which more than 
balances any good received from the 
grass. 

For a horse doing light or slow 
work, grass ina limited quantity may 
cause no inconvenience,*but a horse 
properly fed on dry feed, if required 
to do work, will usually do better 
than one getting green feed. 

Of course, green feed is valuable 
for horses, ag for cattle and other 
animals, but in the case of the horse, 
his work being different, the effect is 
different. For idle horses, mares and 
colts green feed is probably not only 
cheapest, but best for their health. 

The consideration of less cost, how- 
ever, may also make it advisable to 
allow horses and mules doing farm 
work to obtain a part of their feed 
on pasture. A small amountof grass 
may also be beneficial to a horse that 
is not fed a properly balanced ration. 
No bad results should follow a run 
on pasture at night if sufficient grain 
and hay is fed and the animal re- 
quired to do only moderate and slow 
work. 





Cultivation of Corn. 


Corn may be drilled or checked. 
We prefer checking for two reasons. 
The corn can be kept clean with less 
labor, and, after our heavy spring 
rains, the land can be more thor- 
oughly cultivated by plowing both 
ways. It can be checked on the 
double bed by taking up the marker 
and driving the planter down the 
center of the bed. We use the dou- 
ble walking cultivators. These do 
thorough work and the cost of mak- 
ing the crop is cheapened. Corn 
should be cultivated often and thor- 
oughly. Cultivate deep during the 
early part of the season and shallow 
after the roots get out in the row. 
After the corn is too large to permit 
the use of the double cultivator, for 
the last plowing, we use single culti- 
vators. Cultivate late. This con- 
serves moisture and keeps the grass 
out. Sow one bushel of peas per 
acre just before the last cultivation. 
—J. W. Fox, Director Mississippi 
Delta Experiment Station, in Bulle- 
tin No. 119. 
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Quality in Tools 
Tools for the workshop, farm or home must be tools of 
A plane, for instance, to smooth a board properly, must 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


inspected, adjusted and tested before 
the factory. 

Look for the Keen Kutter trademark on every tool 
uarantees the tool to be satisfactory or 


The name Keen Kutter covers a full line of tools for 
ped garden and farm, as well as scissors, shears, 
et knives, razors and table cutlery. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
be SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis ano New York, U. $. A. 











uality. 
ave a 
keen blade, carefully adjusted—its surface must be true and it 
must fit the hand. 
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» O'd Virginia Sun Cured Tobacco 
Manufactured ty R. A. Patterson. Tobacco CO. mcuuono, va 





LANKFORD COLLAR is a Pad and Collar combined. 


Being open at the bottom, it rolls back and forth on the 
shoulders in hauling, thus preventing friction. 

of heavy sail duck, reinforced with leather beari 
with clean, specially treated cotton fiber. It absorbs sweat, 
keeps the shoulders from galling, and never packs or hardens, 
Write at once for booklet on the “Lankford” h' 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., Dept. |. Memphis, Temn., Dept, 1 


It is made 
ings, stuffed 


umane collar, 








14th & Dock Sts., Richmond Va. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Galvan'zed and Painted Roofing Sheets 
Ail Grades Roofing Tin 


Large storage facilities for handling or- 
ders promptly 








Southern Lands 


are good lands to own, cultivate and live up- 
on. They are low in price, productive, adapt- 
ed to the growing of all crops and return 
splendid results to the farmer. There is a 
long growing seasun and two and more crops 
are frequently grown in a year upon the same 
land. They offer the best of opportunities in 


GENERAL FARMING, 
LIVE STOCK RAISING, 
FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWING, 
POULTRY RAISING, 
BEE KEEPING, 
and the numerous other branches of agricul- 


ture. The raising of truck and fruit is especi- 
ally profitable. 


Lists of lands. with illustrated publications, 
forwarded upon request. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
( ompany, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








LEAL AOA 
N.L WILLET SEED CO. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Get Weekly Current Price List. 
Home Canning and Factory Canning 
Machines: Symms Hay Frames; Little 
Giant Horse Power Hav Baler: Dixie 
Belt Power Hay Baler: Farm Levels. 








SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS 


buys the strongest, most durable, and most 








complete HAY PRESS !n the world. Oner- 
ated by horsepower Will last a life time. 
Have been making them successfully for 16 
years. A money-making proposition—pays 
for itself in a few days, Full information and 
illustrated catalog free upon request. 


i TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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THE MARKEILS | OY) 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
RALEIGH COTTON. Charleston, S.C., June 19, 1909. 
Raleigh, N. C., June 19, 1909. D, S. C. R. Sides, packed........ 12% 
Cotton, best grades ........--------- 1o%stoll4 a4 pan Onekee en a 
O8 GIRAOB 20. cosansesensaanencserinne wo10/4 Butter—Creamery..-.--.--.------- 30 
Hams— Choice, as to size and 
anions wosiocs senile, | raat eee alae of 
— rea 
RI 0 BAC rT. Feari meal peae Cenk bb estannen «athe $3.00 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Oo. Leat Tobacco, | Hay— Timothy ----.---.s---------- 1.00 to 1 10 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) Grain—Corn. Oe 1.00 
Bright —* LLP BO 4 
Wes ors | Be Gveed Walia 68 
Feed—Cracked corn .per bushel .. 92 
=... it ow | 8 oii Cora chop. per 100 pounds -..... 1.60 
CO rac. fo eke eat bran, per pounds .... A 
GR greececbsmrssereenten =e u = Corn bran, per 100 pounds --...-.. 1,20 
Cutters Smokers ee 100 A pyaar pb awww’ = 
mm ulls. per 100 pounds ......-.... 
pos A appendage tc - oo H g : Rice Flour—Sacked, a bushel.. 50 
- no ORI Sa : H Cotton Ties—Pieced ............-- 70 
BOOS secccsescrssneceseete a $91 Rebundled............ “ 70 
Sun-cured Dark-fired — 4 vd pee a8ese8 peaiabansicin tn ndenite ae 
agging—2 pounds ............-.-- 
Common ..........-.----- 6@8 }5 @7 Flour_Spring: wheat patent. $— to 7.50 
PREG sind cdddsucscceses 7 A 7 AY re ee — to 7.50 
Good ......--------------- 9 @i14 | 9 O12 Straight Eh RS — to 6.50 
OCRGIGG i cena cibeccvatacnqcisecnss — to 6.00 




















NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 


New York, June 19, 1909. 

Old potatoes are rather dragging 
and quotations are slightly lower. 
For new stock the demand keeps up 
well and prices are also well sus- 
tained. Southern Rose, No. 1, per 
barrel, $2.75@3.75; White Chili, 
$2.50 @3.50; culls, $1.25@1.50. 
Sweet potatoes well held at $1.75@ 
2.25 per basket for No. 1 fancy Jer- 
sey. Onions are arriving freely and 
prices sag; new white, Texas, per 
crate, 50c.@$1, and the same for 
yellow; N. O., per bag, 80@90c. Cab- 
bages are in ample supply, and the 
range is lower--all the way from 165c. 
to 60c. per crate being quoted for 
Va., and from 35@75c. for Md. Cu- 
cumbers quiet; N. C., per basket, 
40c.@$1; Norfolk, $1@1.25. Beets, 





$1.50@2 per 100 bunches. Carrots, 
per bbl., Southern, $3@3.50 for old, 
washed; new, $1@2 per 100 bunch- 
es. Corn, per standard crate $1@2 
for Florida. Cauliflower, Norfolk, 
per basket, 75c. @ $1.25. Peas, 
firm; supply not over abundant. East- 
ern shore, per basket, 50c.@$1; Bal- 
timore, large, $1@1.25. Parsley, N. 
O. curly, per bbl., 50c.@$1.50. Rhu- 
barb plenty at $1.50@2 per 100 
bunches. Radishes 25@50c. per 100 
bunches. String beans, wax, per 
third-basket, N. C., all the way from 
15 to 40c.; green a trifle lower. Spin- 
ach, plenty and low,, per bbl., 15@ 
50c. Squash, Marrow, per bbl., 
$1@1.25; Fla. Yellow Crookneck, 
75c.@$1.25. White turnips, per 100 
bunches, 50c.@ $1. Tomatoes in good 
supply save for the very best; choice 
Fla., per carrier, 75c.@$1.25; Miss., 
per flat crate, 40@55c. 

















Incorporated 1907. 


Copyright 1908 by 
The Virginia Stock Farm Co., Inc,, 
Belleveu, Virginia. 


“STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE” 


THE VIRGINIA STOCK FARM CO. 


Incorporated 


BELLEVUE, Bedford County, VIRGINIA 


J. ELLIOTT HALL, General Manager. 








PAIR HACKNEY MARES 
Standard Types of Heavy Harness Horses in Action 


Drawing by Geo. Ford Morris 





Capital Stock $100,000 








minimum cost. 











Write us a Post Card stating:—(1) Your name. 


ber. (3) Your Post Office. 
Please write plainly. 


FOR SALE 


Roadster. Ch. M., 10 years, 15:2 Hands, r100 pounds. 
Can road ten miles an hour. 


and Double and to Ride. 
and a bargain. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR LIVE STOCK? 


Are you getting top notch prices for all the live stock that leaves your farm? 
a scrub to maturity as it does a thoroughbred? We are here to assist you in building up your herds along rational lines and at 
We have something interesting to put before you, and if you will send for a copy of our Inaugural An=ounce- 
ment, which covers the matter in all its details, you will not regret it and it will only cost you a penny to send in your request. 
(2) Your Address, Street and number, P. O. Box, or Rural Route and num- 
(5) The name of your State. (6) Please say 
Write to-day. DO Ir NOW! 
Address the Company as above, or write direct to the General Manager, as below 


(4) The County in which your Post Office is located. 
that you saw this advertisement in Zhe Progressive Farmer. 


Sound and City Broke. 
Bring your watch, we can show you. 





Do you realize that it costs just as much to bring 








J. ELLIOTT HALL, Bellevue, Virginia. 


Lady can drive her anywhere. Broke Single 
She is a Blue Ribbon Winner 
Price, $350 
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Spurs for Poultrymen. 


It is now about time for the earlier 
chick to be separated, the males from 
the females; and also time to begin 
to handle them and band them with 
view of selecting the best specimens 
for exhibition purposes and for fancy 
breeders. You can not select the 
best from a flock without numerous 
handlings of them. Defects, or even 
a disqualification, may be overlooked 
for several times. So the birds should 
be studied individually to be sure 
the right ones are selected for fancy 
purposes. 

& 


It is to your advantage to tell, 
when writing poultrymen, just what 
your object in raising poultry is— 
whether for both fancy and utility 
purposes, or alone for the utility 
side. They can then quote you prices 
more intelligently,, But do not ex- 
pect to get very high scoring fowls 
for the price that good utility stock 
is worth, though for utility purposes 
alone, these less expensive fowls are 
just as valuable. 


ae 


Most breeders also have some stock 
to sell at reduced prices as the breed- 





ing season advances; also good young 
stock which may be bought much 
cheaper now than later. So let us 
advise all who are now raising only 
mongrels to get busy at once, and 
save money for the present, as well 
ag pave the way for future profit 
with poultry. 


Sell mongrel hens that are more 
than a year old (unless a few excep- 
tionally good mother hens) when 
the moulting season begins, and this 
will enable the purchase of better 
stock without extra outlay of money. 


ot 


Do not stunt the chicks in their 
growth because the feed bill runs 
pretty high. Ag the size of the hcicks 


increases the amount of feed must} 


increase proportionately if they are 
to make the best and most profitable 
birds. 

& 

Have pullets for a large per cent 
of layers, and save the earliest ma- 
turing of each brood for the same. 
They usually begin to lay earlier than 
the moulted hens: 

MRS, J. C. DEATON. 





QUALITY IN CHICKENS. 
Here, as Elsewhere, This Makes the 


. Difference Between Good Profits 
and None. 


The day of the scrubby hen is gone 
forever. There hardly seems any 
necessity for an argument on this 
point, for any one who has ever un- 
derstood the true value of standard- 
bred poultry will never be satisfied 
with any other kind. If nothing else 
were involved than the mere appear- 
ance, any one can appreciate the 
difference between vigorous, large- 
sized, uniformly beautiful, standard- 
bred fowls and a flock of scrubby, 
scrawny, ugly hens which look as if 
they were not worth scratching for, 
and are as poor as they look. A 
flock of pure bred poultry is an or- 
nament to any lawn or farm yard, 
but this is not the main difference 
between them and their run-down 
cousins. Standard-bred poultry will 
produce more eggs than can be ob- 
tained from the common barn-yard 
stock, and the eggs will be more 
valuable for the simple reason that 
during hatching time you will have 








EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


8S. C. White and Brown Leg- 


Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Oharlotte, N. ©. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, 
White and Buff Rocks, Partridge, White, Buff 
and Silver Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, 
$2. for 30, 83 for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange 
eggs for ‘feld peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 
anteed or order duplicated at half price. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 











To make room for chicks, F offer two pens 
Rese Comb Buff Leghorns at $6.00 per pen. 
Leghorns hatched in July will lay by Xmas. 
Also bargains in chicks now ready. Write 

Cc. D. WHITAKER, Durham, N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S.C. R. I. Reds and Brown 
Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; wane 3 ei 30 eggs. Cir- 
cular free. Address GEER, 
aS, Tenn. 








no trouble in disposing of them for at 
least double the market price. 
Wher: we consider, it costs just as 
much in food, time, labor, buildings, 
etc., to hatch out and raise to ma- 
turity scrubby chickens that, when 
grown, will weigh but 34 pounds per 
hen and 5 pounds per cock, as it does 


to hatch and raise to maturity pure] 


bred poultry that will weigh 7 
pounds per hen and 10 pounds per 
cock. A well bred fowl requires no 
more food than a barnyard fowl. It 
requires no more time and no more 
labor, but the result is twice as 
great. Is it not foolish then to waste 
your buildings, your time, your la- 
bor and your money on run-down 
stock, when both pleasure and profit 
lie in the pure bred stock? 

It is the start that counts very 
largely in any successful undertak- 
ing. 

Certainly this is true in poultry 
raising. Therefore start right. It is 
better to begin on right lines than 
to repair mistakes later. 

It igs easy to start wrong in the 
pure bred poultry business. 

It is just as easy to make a fair 
beginning. You do not have to have 
large grounds nor expensive build- 
ings. 

To begin on a large scale will, in 
must cases, cost a good deal of 
money. And sometimes this money 
is thrown away. Usually it ig better 
to begin at the beginning. Here is a 
business that is open to almost every 
one. There is no danger that poul- 
try raising will ever be monopolized 
by a trust. 

Usually the best place to begin 
with poultry igs right where you are 
living, right now. There is a gold 
mine in that little plot behind the 
house. There is money in poultry in 
every part of this country, though of 
course some parts are better adapted 
to poultry culture than others. The 
readers of this paper are fortunate 
in being in the favored spot. ‘Get 
busy.” Up to now the egg market is 
20,000,000 dozen short on eggs for 
this season. Do you know what that 
means? No. Well, it means 35- and 
40-cent eggs for next-September, Oc- 
tober, and November and 50-cent 
eggs for the winter months. Again, 
I say, “‘get busy.” 

UNCLE JO. 


@- THE POULTRY YARD. -© | 


















getting scarce and shingles are 
not only higher in price, but they 
are poor in quality. 

When you put a roof on your building, it isn’t 
temporary relief and a medium amount of satisfaction 
that you want, but permanent relief -and complete 
satisfaction. 

Amatite isa real mineral surfaced roofing. Getit and 






























roof satisfaction is and what roofing 
difficulties can be prevented. 
You will find that z¢ needs no painting 
or attention of any kind after 
it is laid. 

It doesn’t pay to patch 
old roofs when you can get 
anew Amatite roof at scarcel 
any greater cost. 

Amatite is easy to lay and 
can be nailed on over the old roof without trouble. 

Get a sample of Amatite and do a little investigating. It 
won’t do any harm, and when your roof needs attention 
or you erect a new building you will be glad to use it. yA 


S& BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Uy 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati meng J St. Louis 
ure 














Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 





Address 
nearest 











Breese Brose. Rubber 


ROOFING 


Weare practical roofing men. You can depend on our statements 
and knowledge of roofing. Don’t let our lower prices scare you. 
We invite most rigid examination of B-B pees | beside nae omer 
roofing made. Our sales have grown—doubled and tripled 
repeat orders from satisfied users and their friends for ceiol 

years. Why pay more? We save you half, Keep the cash 
Series yourself. Why Pay it to dealers? 


buy Breese Bros, Rubbe: 
Bis | tay pot gud Roofing you are’ protected for years 2 écanaanie ver as Get) a 
Ppt cag siecle west Direct Factory Prices 

stand te pon a to make good on every claim. . " 
i. pay the freight 2 all points East of the West. lincs of Freight Prepaid on 100 Ibs. or More 

innescta, lowa an issouri and North of the South line o' ais aise 
Tennessee. If you live beyond, we pay it that far. Take advan- 35-Ib. pe iy Sa. & td $1.35 
tage ot this opportunity and send in your order or ask for free 45-lb. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—2-Ply— 1.85 
samples and book at once, Delay may cost you money. 55-lb. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—3-Ply— 2.25 
THE BREESE BROS. COMPANY, Rocfing Dept. 6&0, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROOFINGS 


Easiest 
To Lay 


| —only a hammer 
and knife needed. 
Cementand metal 

nails free with 
. each 






































Genas¢o 
Ready Roofing 


























a a 
io api : 5 Reyes % a Trinidad Lake Asphalt Roofing. 
‘Double Flin Does away with leaks and re- 
(Sanded both sides) pairs. Guaranteed. 
1 ply at 61.95; 2 ply a $2.25; 8 ply at $2.70 Write for ‘Good Roof Guide Book and sam- 
ples. 
“ELECTR "9 THE BARBER ASPHALT 
Rubber Roofing PAVING COMPANY 
d 1 
Wasseth Fay ee eeeee ready roiug ts the world. 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; Siply at $2.60 PHILADELPHIA 
sepa New York San Francisco Chicago 
Creed Beteoe 
avi ace 
(Washed Soa Gravel) 15 Cents a Rod| 





Fora 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for. 
, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2e 
for 34-inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 

‘arm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87¢. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 ro cere Srset. 
Catalog free. Wri 





One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square, 











The above eg BO the p bichon grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 






























































longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. KITSELMAN BRO 
The prices named include sufficient Large- Box MUNCIE, os. 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement = 





Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
—* pete gh saath EXCURSION TO NORFOLK. 
Crapay Seat @ Year The Seaboard announces the first excursion 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings | to Norfolk, Tuesday, June 29th, 1909. 
and Building Papers, but the above are the; ‘rain leaves Raleigh at 9.30 a.m., Durham 


best and most economical. at 9,30a.m. Takes on passengers at Oxford, 
Lr and Catalog “F” matled free for the | Hrenderson and Louisburg. Arrive at Ports- 


mouth 3.30 p. m., returning leave Portsmouth 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, oan ade exoursion, fine opportunity for 


short recreation at the popular Virginia 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. seashore resorts. For information see the 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster. &c., &c 





ticket agents or address Cc. H. GATTIS, 
District Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 


When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








HOW TO GROW ASPARAGUS. 


Make the Soil Rich and Sdw Seed 
Instead of Buying Plants. 


When one wants to grow aspara- 
gus for market he needs to know the 
kind demanded by the markets to 
which he will ship, for the planting 
varies according as the grower 
wants to make white shoots or green 
ones. As earliness is an important 
matter with asparagus, the best soil 
for the crop is a light and warm 
one. 

But the most important matter is 
the enriching of the soil, for the 
quality and size of the shoots de- 
pend more on the fertility of the 
land than on anything else. One va- 
Fiety is about as good as another if 
the soil is rich. Seed from the wild 
asparagus that grows everywhere 
along the salt waters of the Ches- 
apeake Bay and on the beach seldom 
grows to a stout size, but when culti- 
vated in rich soil, it makes shoots as 
large and fine as any of the named 
varieties. Hence, it is more a matter 
of feed than of breed. 

Most people when they. want to 
plant asparagus send off and get a 
lot of roots, which is all needless, 
for with proper treatment I can get 
asparagus from the seed a year soon- 
er than by planting the roots. I 
have not planted roots for thirty 
years. 

The preparation of the soil previ- 
ous to sowing the seed is the most 
important matter. Get all the ma- 
nure into it you can hide with the 
plow, and good rotten manure, too; 
not merely stained straw. Then run 
out furrows four feet apart, going 
twice in the furrow. Fill the furrow 
half full of manure on which apply 
500 pounds of acid phosphate and 
100 pounds of kainit. Cover this 
lightly and drill the seed. 

The sowing can be done in early 
spring or late autumn. As sOOnR as 
the plants are a few inches high, 
thin to two feet apart. The young 
plants thinned out can be transplant- 
ed easily to other well-manured fur- 
rows. Cultivate well during the sum- 
mer and apply 100 pounds per acre 
of nitrate of soda alongside the rows. 
The next spring you will be able to 
cut a little asparagus, but it should 
be but little, as you want to get the 
roots strong for the full crop. 

In the fall apply 500 pounds of 
kainit per acre, which will furnish 
some potash and also as much salt 
as the plant needs, and the old prac- 
tice of applying salt can be avoided. 
In the spring apply 1,000 pounds per 
acre of any high-grade commercial 
fertilizer over the rows’ before 
growth starts. 

This is for asparagus that is to be 
cut near the surface of the soil; and 
mainly green. If you want to grow 
white shoots, you must make the fur- 
rows much deeper, a foot or more 
deep, put in the manure and fer- 
tilizer and sow in the same way and 
thin out, and then fill in the furrows 
as the plants grow till level. Then 
in the fall, after applying the kainit, 
plow furrows over the rows, making 
a good ridge over them. Manure in 
the spring again, and as the shoots 


show just at the ground pull the], 


earth away and cut down near the 
base the proper length. But most 
of the markets are demanding green 
asparagus, and the roots being near- 
er the surface, it is earlier than that 
deep in the beds. But the annual fer- 
tilization must be kept up, as the 
soil cannot be made too rich for 
asparagus. 


'|GROWING GRAPES UNDER GLASS. 


Some of the Profitable Lines of 


Greenhouse Work Open to the 
Southern Gardener, 


Will it pay us to build cold. 
glass-houses in which to force 
peaches, grapes, plums and cher- 
ries, growing at the same time, 
for instance, the first year, let- 
tuce, and the second, spinach in 
the same houses? How will 
strawberries do planted in pots 
or boxes and forced in cold 
houses? Will it be profitable for 
us to grow lettuce, cucumbers, 
melons, radishes and spinach un- 
der flat glass. i. e., in cold 
frames? What is your idea of 
growing rose-pushes and the 

_ flowers of same for Northern 
markets? 

THE HOLLAND NURSERIES. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


Grapes may be grown successfully 
in cold houses, as I have grown them 
in Raleigh perfectly. But every 
house should have means for heat- 
ing, for there are times when it is. 
essential to save the crop. 

In the spring of 1894 we had a 
very warm March and everything got 
into summer growth. My vines un- 
der glass had made shoots a foot 
long. Then on the night of the 25th 
the mercury fell to 21 degrees and 
the shoots were killed. Had I had 
means for keeping out the frost, I 
would have had an early and fine 
crop. There is no profit commercial- 
ly in peaches and plums and cherries 
under glass. ‘But the growing of 


quires the best skill of the gardener, 
and no novice will be apt to succeed. 

While you can grow lettuce in 
frames with perfect success, when 
planted in a house you should have 
heating apparatus to ward off severe 
frost, as in the larger area of the 
house you will have more real cold 
than in the frames with mats. It is 
easier to keep frost out of glass-cov- 
ered frames than out of a house. 
Having a house wired for grapes un- 
der the glass and the sides made to 
open down to the foundation, you 
can plant the vines in a rich border 
outside the house, and in the fall af- 
ter pruning pull them out and lay 
them down and cover with soil. Then 
you can plant lettuce and have it 
come off by February. Then take 
the vines in and hang them loosely 
to the wires by the middle of the 
cane, with tops hanging down to pre- 
vent the growth starting at the top 
too soon. Then after starting, tie 
them up-to the wires that are strung 
on long staples a foot from the glass, 
and spray daily with water till 
blooming, and then, after bloom, 
daily again till fruit begins to color. 
Then take water off entirely and open 
up the house to ripen the grapes. 


grapes under glass is work that re-|- 


third or more of the grapes thinned 
dyt when the size of peas, for hot- 
house grapes pack so closely on the 
bunch that the clusters will not be 
as fine. All this means skillful and 
careful work. 

It will pay very well to grow let- 
tuce and radishes and beets under 
sashes on frames. Cucumbers can be 
started in hot-beds or greenhouses in 
pots and transferred to the frames in 
Apri] and protected till the weather 
is warm and then let run all over 
the frames, putting one pot to each 
sash. 

A skillful gardener can propagate 
roses of the kinds used for forcing 
North and plant them one summer 
in the open ground and sell them to 
the Northern dealers in the fall. But 
you should have the services of an 
experienced gardener to succeed in 
culture under glass. You will need 
the best houses and the best skill, 
and any half-way measures will in- 
vite failure. 

There is a great opening for real 
winter forcing in the South, but it 
requires a good investment in well- 
built houses and boilers and then 
men trained in the work. Such a 
man would cost you from $75 to 
$100 per month. 





Staking and Spraying Dewberries. 
Why should the dewberry 
vines be tied to stakes, and 
when? Is it best to allow two 
or three canes to come up from 
one plant, or should they be 
cut back to one new cane? When 
should dewberry vines be spray- 
ed for rust, before or after fruit- 
ing? D. LANE. 


(Answer by Professor W. F. Massey.) 


and are never staked. The young 
canes are pinched in summer to 
make them branch and they are let 
take their own habit, the bearing 
canes being cut out after the fruit is 
off. They get as fine crops or finer 
than if they went to the expense of 
stakes. Let three canes grow and 
cut out the weakest one. Spray the 
first thing in the spring, but not 
while blooming. We must keep the 
rust from getting there rather than 
trying to cure it after it appears. 
If rust appears, cut out the affected 
canes and burn them and spray the 
rest. 





Peas in Cotton, 

Would it pay to plant peas be- 
tween my cotton rows that are 
5 feet wide? If so, what kind of 
peas would be best, and when is 
the best time to plant them? 

W. E. C. 


Editorial Answer: Cotton planted 
in rows 5 feet apart on most land is 
not likely to shade the ground suffi- 
cient to prevent a satisfactory growth 
of peas. We would plant some such 
variety as the Whippoorwill, or speck- 
led, pea at the last working of the 
cotton. They will make sufficient 
growth to be of great value to the 
land and will not interfere with the 





The clusters have to be gone over 
with grape scissors and fully one- 


Dewberries are largely grown here|. 





Vineless Sweet Potatoes 

The best grown are the Yellow Vineless. I 
have them, and after May ist will have for 
sale Slips from this vases 10h, 50 per 1,000. Have 


reduced the price of R. I Eggs to $1. per 
15. A strong chick from. nearly every egg; try 
them and be convinced. Oak Hill Poultry 
Farm, Wyatt, N.C. 


We have Clays, 
Blacks and Mix- 
ed left, and can 

make immedi- 


pe shipment. ALSO One Mil- 
on Sweet Potato Plants. 1000 
lots $1.00; 5,000 ts 10,000 lots 75c. per thousand. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


HICKORY, N. C. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


PECAN 


TREES BEST VARIETIES. 
e SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. . 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men. The 
labor saver of th pore 
Fey hy WA 
L pe og “ee Meh. Co 
ri euthwesi 


Washington” 0.C. 






































HAYE YOU A CANNERY ? 


THE PORTABLE 
IDEAL HOME CANNERY 


Is the latest improved, most up-to-date 
and lowest priced Canning outfit 
made. Its merits are many and un- 
surpassed. The Furnace is of special 
design, easily carried to any place de- 
sired. The boiler may be used either 
on stove or furnace, _ The boiler = 
electric weld, mle. 

pacity from 400 to 460 cans or glass jars 
per day. 

We furnish with each Cannery the 
Lightning Can-Capper, which enables 
even inexperienced persons to do suc- 
cessful and rapid canning. Price of 
Cannery and all necessary fix- $ 

tures for canning,- - - - - 





Guaranteed for & years. Ten days’ 
free trial. If not as represented money 
cheerfully refunded. 

Yor further information write us for 
catalogue. 


HOME CANNERY COMPANY, 


Hickory. N. C. 





picking of the cotton. 











THE RANEY CANNERS 





Are famous throughout the Country. 


Fifteen years experience has made them perfect. 
experiment, but buoy THE CANNER WITH THE REPUTATION 


Don’t 








We supply everything you need in the business - - - 
THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, Chapel Hill, 


- - Let us send you our catalog. 
N. C. 





“CAROLINA” CANNING OUTFITS 





Canners with a ca) 


all. Write to-day. 


The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America. 


. Thousands of satisfied cus- 


tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. Ifyou 
intend buying a Home or Market Canuer, our free booklet ex 


Raine 
harp Hardware and Mfg Co., Etkin, 








W. F. MASSEY. 


and complete supplies. 





CANNING MACHINES 


Prices $5. to $500. Family Size to Factory Plant. Cans, Labels 
Write for FREE Literature to day. 


Highest Awards. 


Start your own Canning Factory. 
for the Market with MODERN CANNER MtTHODS. Have won 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn, Dept. [1] 


Bie Profits canning 


Capacities 100 to 10,000 cans per day. 
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Notes From Stokes County. 


Messrs. Editors: We are having 
good seasons now. The prospect for 
fruit is not very good. 

There are some locations where it 
is expected that certain sorts of fruit 
will hit nearly every season. On our 
highest ridges, peaches and. certain 
varieties of cherries hit about every 
year. Mr. J. S. D. Tulliam, of King, 
has some large Blackheart cherry 
trees that are full, and have been 
well filled about every year for over 
25 years. Pears will be scarce. On 
account of a very warm spell or two, 
early in March, the pears, early 
plums and apricots bloomed out and 
were killed by the big frosts. Ap- 
ples will be scarce in this section. 
The scattering apples are now rapid- 
ly falling from the trees. 

W. F,. GRABS. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


For ue ts — peas. Apply W. B. 
Kemp, Byron, G: 











Wanted—Position in dairy. Had excellent 
training. Address Dairyman, Box D, Raleigh, 





For Sale—126-acre farm in Harnett county 
$700. Full list mailed on request. R. E. Prince, 
Raleigh, N.C. 





For sale—2 good combination farms, well 
improves, near good high school. Address, 
Sam D. Helms, Monroe, N. C. 


Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, ron egg goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 








For Sale.—A 25-horse power Horizontal Tub- 
ular Boller, in good condition, with all neces- 
sary fixtures and attachments. Willsell ata 
ona hadbaied or-call on Geo. D. Britt, Tar- 

ro, N. C. 











Educational Directory. 


..Central Academy.. 


A High Grade Preparatory 
School With Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment 


Boys and Young Men prevared for college in 
the most thorough manner. Course of study 
includes English, Mathematics, History, 
Latin, Greek, Science, Agriculture, and Bible. 
A faculty of six competent teachers, good 
buildings, steam heat, beautiful location and 
pure drinking water are some of the advan- 
tages. moderate. Fall 
term begins Sept. 1. 1909. For further inform- 
ation and catalog, address 


J. B. AIKEN, Principal, 
Littleton, N. C. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


University of North Carolina. 























Three law professors. Additional lecturers. 
Six distinct courses given throughout the 
year. No extra charge for other University 
classes. Qualified students can take LL. B. 
in two years. Special law building and libra- 
ry. Total expenses average $350 per year. 
Session begins September 9, 1909. Summer 
Session June 16, 1909. Address Registrar, 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C 


Kt en 


BUSINESS When you think of going to 
school, write for Mg and 
Special Offers of the Leading Bus and 
Shorthand Schools. KING'S BUSINESS 
aes, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 

teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
selenite, ote. iby mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular 


Presbyterian College for Women, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Situated in famous Piedmont section. New 
building with all conveniences and safe- 
guards. Experienced teachers, thorough 
work. Home atmosphere. Rates low. 

For catalogue, write 

REV. J. R. BRIDGES, D. D. 


OXFORD SEMINARY 
OXFORD, N. C. 


Illustrated Catalogues containing full 
information as to Course of Study, 
Charges, &c., ready for distribution. 
Apply for one one. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, PREs. 














EDUCAT 


IONAL DIRECTORY 














Wanted! 


One hundred young men not 
under sixteen years of age who 
desire to be something more than 
ordinary ‘‘hands’’; who want to 
earn more than wages gener- 
ally paid to ‘‘hands’’—to come 
to the Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College for the Colored 
Race and there prepare them- 
selves to be skilled mechanics, 
intelligent farmers, well quali- 
fied teachers. Graduates earn- 
ing from $3000 to $150.00 per 
month. Board, Lodging and 
Tuition, $7.00 per month. Fall 
Term begins September 1, 1909 

For FREE Tuition or for cata- 
log, write President J. 8. Dudley, 








A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture: in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 
D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 








MEREDITH COLLEGE 


(Formerly Baptist University for Women.) 


Among the Foremost Colleges for Women in the South. 


Situated in the Center of Raleigh. -% Four Distinct Schgols. 


I. SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, including English, Mathematics, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, History, Science, Philosophy, Bible and Education. Training School of 
eight grades for observation and practice. Twelve teachers. 

II. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, including, Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice. 12 teachers. 

III. SCHOOL OF ART, including Oil Painting, Decoration and Design. Two teachers. 

1V. SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. Two teachers, 

Club, in which by about three quarters of an hour of daily domestic service students 
save $45.00 to $60.00 per session. 

Preparatory Department ‘with eight teachers. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBEER 1, 1909. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


R.T. VANN, President, Raleigh, N.C. 








$63 to $81 Pays Board, Tuition and Room Rent 


For a Full Session of Nine Months at 


PIEDMONT HICH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland County at the Foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral Water. No 





Malaria. Splendid Community. 





‘“‘Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
educate.”’—Chas. E. Taylor, President Wake Forest College. 

“On all sides I saw evidences of patient pains-taking labor, thorough scholarship and 
marked executive ability.”—J. B. Carlyle, Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College. 

Re “The eg tod, is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.”— 

v. . Tr 

ay my opiaion there is no High School in gy part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.”—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress. 

ne of the best prepatory schools in the State.”—Clevelind Star. 

“The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High School 
have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful! and satisfactory work. 
Very truly yours, Prancis P. Venable, President gpa 4 of N.C.” 

- one is the best and cheapest school in the State.”—E. M. Koonce, Member N. C. Leg- 
slature. 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 11TH. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 


W.D BURNS, Lawndale N. C. 














Round Hill School 


Co-educational. Improvements and new 
building give great capacity for thorough 
work, 

Eleventh session begins August 18, 1909, 
with five instructors. Thorough course of 
study, high standard, fine patronage, mod- 
erate rates, strict discipline, careful super- 
vision, and a safe, and delightful place. 

Have you a son or a daughter to edu- 
cate? Send them to us. 

Correspondence solicited. Write for a 
catalogue. 


REV. D. J. HUNT, Principal. 
Miss N. Melderra Livingston, Lady Prin.. 
UNION MILLIS, N. C. 














Session opens coemnoe 7th. 


Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 
ake LLB._ Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
GS demic courses. 


Faculty, 32. 


Students, 386 F 
students. 38 Orest 
Ba oe 


Expenses 
Moderate. 

Students’ 
Aid Fund. 


College 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


volumes, 


Superior Literary 
Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths. 


President 








Franklin Female Seminary, 
Franklin, Va. 


gq A select school for girls and 
young ladies, with modern con- 
veniences, located in an unusually 
healthful town with city advan- 
tages and near the Atlantic Coast. 
Its purpose is to maintain good 
health, do good work, and develop 
Christian character. It offers ex- 
ceptional advantages in the liter- 
ary branches, music, painting and 
drawing, expression and physical 
culture, and shorthand and type- 
writing. For further information, 
apply to R. A. HENDERSON, M. A.. Pres., 
P,. O. Box, 122, - FRANKLIN, VA. 














A LEADING Board- 
ing School for 260 
students. 2ist year. 
Prepares for College, 
Business. Teaching, or 
for Life. In Health and 
Scholarship unexcelled 
oe ee Very 
Each Stu- 
ae receives careful 
personal attention. 
For beautiful catalog, 
views, &c. Address 





W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D,, Whitsett, N.C. 





The University of North Carolina, 


178S89o—1909, 


SSHOOLS OF LIBERAL ARTS—CIVIL, CHEMICAL, ELECTRICAL, MINING ENGINEERING—LAW—MEDICINE — 
PHARMACY—EDUCATION —GRADUATE. 


Large equipment, Modern Laboratories, New Library with 55,000 volunes. Able Faculty 
of 98 teachers. Students numbered 786. Thorough instruction, High standard. Healthful 


location. Expenses low for high-grade institution. 
THE PRESIDENT, 


For catalogue and fuller information address 
CHAPEL HILL, N. CC 





AN ideal Christian Home School. Bresarstory and 4 Collegiate cout .es, A’ 
Expression, Physical Cuiture, Pedagogy, Business, etc. Conservatory 0 
Music. High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college 
trained instructors. Takes Cog be a boarders and teaches the individual, 
Unsurpassed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table, 
ee, Largegymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 
ball, rite for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your daughter. 
HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, A. M., Pres., Raleigh, N. C. 


SSENP YOUR CLIFFORD SEMINARY 


For refined home life, individual attention, constant personal contact with cultured teachers, 
Full Musical, Academic and College courses. Prices low, numbers limited, climate unsur- 
passed, building comfortable, electric light, pure spring water—cold and hot, excellent sys- 
tem of sewerage, fine sanitation. 26th Annual Session Begins September 28th, 1909. 


For catalogue apply to 
Rev. B. G. CLIFFORD, D. D., Union, S. C. 














oom 116 YEARS boys have been prepared for oe and for LIFE, and have been trained 
be MEN at TH NCHAM $c Le Ideally located on Asheville 
Plate au. Organization MILITARY for d Solin, control and carriage. Boys expelled 
from other schools not received. A Vicious boy sent home as soon as discovered. 
Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. OT ised to to 136. Rates reasonable. 
Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D., Box 83, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


BINGHAM 


SCHOOL 
1793 1910 














Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 
The Leading Co-Educational In- 
MARS HI atitution in Western North Caro- 
lina. 330Students. 10States and 
Mexico. Invigorating climate, In 
the country. Five bolting. Spilman Home for girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All ex- 


penses $80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 wks.) OPENS AUGUST 11, 1909. 
See our catalogue and “College Quarterly.”” Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 
KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE New Buildings, Com- 


plete Equipment, Large 
Hospital. Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
Sanitary Omlcers. Army: Bh gate et U. a bbc onr ie Snes. Term opens September 
16. Catalogue and further ormation sent on application. 
sd DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


131) (of 9 am fe) @ ea 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-second Session begins Sept. 14, 1909 


Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 
4s38s Mimate salubrious, Living expenses moderate. 
1909 Write for terms and catalogue G, 

Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Bean, Ricnmend, Va 














.Claremont College. 


Hickory, N. C. 


For girls. Healthful location. Experienced 
Teachers. Superior Musical advantages. 
Moderate Rates, The school for the Farmers’ 
daughter. 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 








